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“Silk Stockings in the Morning? Imagine!” 


How did they become common in so short a 
time? Not by some sudden change in our wealth 
and habits. It was through years of steady work 


ILK stockings a luxury? Not today, but they 

were 25 years ago. So was an automobile, 
and a telephone. An incandescent lamp, not half 
so good as the one you now get for 15 cents, then 
cost more than twice as much. And you couldn't 
buy a radio or an electric refrigerator for love 
or money. 


These are only a few of the things we accept 
today as commonplace. We expect wide, smooth, 
well-lighted streets. We want automatic heat 
in our homes; we clean our rugs with vacuum 
cleaners. When we go to the dentist we expect 
him to use an electric drill; we accept without 
comment an X-ray examination as part of 
a medical check-up. Luxuries? Not at all; they’re 
part of the American standard of living. 


by American industry—scientists, engineers, 
skilled workmen—developing new products, 
improving them, learning to make them less 
expensive so that more millions of people could 
enjoy them. And so, imperceptibly, they have 
changed from luxuries to necessities. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing 
use of electricity in industry has helped in this 
progress. For more than 60 years, General Elec- 
tric men and women have pioneered in making 
electricity more useful to the American people— 
have led in creating More Goods for More 
People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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BABIES ARE HUMAN BEINGS 
C. ANDERSON ALDRICH, MARY M. ALDRICH 
$1.75 


A sane, sympathetic, and charmingly written inter- 
pretation of the natural development of young 
children which flourish 
without the attention and support of observant 
parents. Read this book and learn how and what to 
observe. Awarded by Parents’ Magazine the 1939 
medal for the best parents’ book of the year. 
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GETTING READY TO BE 
A FATHER 
HAZEL CORBIN 
$1.25 


Expectant fathers who realize that theirs 1s more 
than a financial responsibility “will be able to get 
the information they need by reading this book. It is 
simple, specific, sound, and helpful,” says Science 
News Letter. An invaluable guide to fathers in 
meeting the psychological and physical problems to 
be faced before the birth of a child. 


YOU READ 


“The most serious employment problem in ‘the United States today,” says Dr. Leslie B. Hohman, 


“is that practically every child is out of work.” 


An experienced investigator, consultant, and 


practitioner in psychiatry at Johns Hopkins, Dr. Hohman offers a provocative, sane outlook on 
child training, seeking to show how its ends—the acquisition of skills in an orderly, usable fashion 


and the stamina to use them—may be attained. 


As The Twig (S Bentprsuce ronan 


“Is the child left to do exactly what he pleases being really original or merely copying after all?” 
Dr. Hohman asks, and in this book penetrates past the popular and pseudo-scientific theories that 
disturb many sensible, thoughtful parents today to offer a sound solution to the problems that 


involve any normal child, such as problems of sex, jealousy, timidity, temper, ancestral instability, 
and_ dishonesty. 


$2.50 


ANNOUNCING 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 
WILSON G. SMILLIE, M.D. 
Second Edition 


In which the author reviews recent great develop- 
ments in the national health program, seeks to in- 
dicate how recent gains may be consolidated, and to 
unfold in the immediate 


anticipate what 


future. 


may 


Ready in June 


CARE OF POLIOMYELITIS 
JESSIE L. STEVENSON 


A comprehensive treatment of the subject of epidemic 
poliomyelitis, this book has grown out of the study, 
observation, and experience of the staff of the 
orthopedic division of the Visiting Nurse Association 
of Chicago, of which Miss Stevenson, now con- 
sultant in Orthopedic Nursing, N.O.P.H.N., was 
formerly supervisor. 
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“Hope to be seeing you soon.” ... “Gee, it’s swell 
to hear your voice.” ... “We're all well here.” 

No great words of business or state are these — 
just the homey, every-day conversations that are 
America. The thoughts and hopes and remem- 
brances that bind families and friends together. 
The flow of understanding that helps to make this 
a united nation. 

Always the Bell System stands ready to help— 
to do its part quickly, cheaply, courteously, in the 
manner of a friend. 
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The Gist of It 


)UR HUNDRED YEARS AGO CORONADO 
unded communities which still exist, not 
eatly changed, in the Southwest. Ruth 
iughlin (page 277), a native of Santa Fe. 
.M., is identified with various committees 
anning the Coronado celebrations this sum- 
er. Her best known book is “Caballeros,” 
ablished by Appleton. The illustrations for 
sr article are from a photographic study of 
ie Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District 
ade for the Section of Economic Surveys of 
1e Soil Conservation Service. 


ROM HIS LOOK-OUT IN THE WASHINGTON 
ureau of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mat- 
wis W. Childs has written two books on the 
resent administration. On page 283 he 
urns from public affairs to a warm personal 
ortrait of Roosevelt the man. 


‘HoMAS H. REED AND Doris D. REED 
rought valuable experience to their work for 
ne Republican program committee. (Page 
86.) Mr. Reed is a member of the bar, pro- 
essor of political science, author of many 
olumes on governmental problems. Mrs. 
‘eed was secretary of the committee on poll- 
ical education of the Political Science Asso- 
iation; recently she has concentrated on Civic 
ducation by radio. 


SOMMUNISTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES, AND 
heir relation to each other, are examined 
(page 290) by the managing editor. 


Spaniards in France 


To Tue Epiror: “Sympathy Is Not Enough” 
‘Survey Graphic, April 1940] is timely and 
hought provoking. 

Under the pretext that the French govern- 
ment had issued an order to send back to 
Spain some of the refugees, certain groups 
sicketed the French Consulate several times. 
Your article corrects and explains a good 
deal of the false information spread in this 
country for purely political purposes. 

May I elaborate further on the basis of 
additional information I just received by air- 
mail letters from France? 

I witnessed the earlier exodus of soldiers 
and civilians across the Central Pyrenees 
Mountains in the spring and summer of 1938. 
I can vouch that the French authorities did 
everything possible to handle the situation at 
that time. During that same summer, I talked 
with military and civilian authorities on the 
French side of the Catalonian border, and 
was informed that they believed the Spanish 
Civil War, then nearing its end, would 
bring them an influx of about 50,000 Spanish 
men, women and children. Unfortunately for 
everybody concerned, the exodus far exceeded 
estimates. The numbers had to be multiplied 
by ten. 

In numerous instances, the Spaniards have 
expressed gratitude to the French, as published 
by the papers in southern France, for provid- 
ing a refuge for them. Even though provisions 
for their care were by necessity hurried and 
pitifully inadequate, many felt this was in- 
evitable and far better than the mass murder 
that would have occurred at the border if 
France had closed its doors. 

Altogether, France has spent over one bil- 
lion francs of its taxpayers’ money to feed 
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and house the Spanish refugees. We must not 
forget that after the outbreak of the war, 
France had also to take care of two million 
of its own citizens evacuated from the war 
zone. 

The French civilian authorities and private 
employers who have used Spanish refugee la- 
bor are perfectly satisfied. Their relationship 
was of the best on both sides. For this I have 
testimonies from employers and from mayors 
of villages who have used such labor. I also 
have letters from refugees. The wages paid 
were the prevailing wages for such labor in 
those communities. 

Civilian French authorities have no record 
of any order ever having been issued to re- 
turn the Spaniards to Spain. Mayors of small 
cities and villages have never received such 
an order. For this, in addition to the official 
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denials of the French government, I have also 
the word of my uncle, himself socialist mayor 
of a village which is sheltering Spaniards. 
Personal friends of mine, living on the Span- 
ish border, cannot remember seeing any Span- 
iard or groups of Spaniards being sent back 
to Spain against their will. 

Protests to the French government, demon- 
strations such as those witnessed in New 
York, false and misleading information, will 
only result in embittering the French civilian 
population, especially the women. Many of 
my friends hasten to inform me that this ts 
creating a good deal of resentment against 
the refugees themselves, not only the Span- 
iards, but all other refugees to whom France 
opened its doors. 

HENRIETTE CASTES EPSTEIN 
American Association for Social Security, Inc. 
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Irving Rusinow 


The adobe houses of Lajoya — not a village of Old Mexico but of New 
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Coronado’s 


Country and Its People 


by RUTH LAUGHLIN 


A conquistador’s dream and the interweaving of three peoples 


have written four centuries of history in New Mexico. Here 


a citizen of Santa Fe sets the stage for the Coronado Quarto- 


Centennial against the splendid panorama and human problems 


of our Spanish-American country, where water is “magic.” 


THE FIRST MILITARY INVASION OF THE PRESENT UNITED 
States was led by Captain-General Don Francisco Vas- 
quéz de Coronado, whose army marched from Mexico to 
the banks of the Rio Grande on a hot August day in 1540. 
With a flourish of his sword toward the wide horizon, he 
took possession of half a continent for the Church and 
King of Spain. Indians from nearby pueblos stared in 
amazement. It was the first time they had seen white men, 
horses, guns or armor. Their corn crop was comman- 
deered by the hungry conquistadors. 

The sixteenth century marked the world expansion of 
the mighty Spanish empire. Coronado’s hazardous expe- 
dition claimed for Spain the province of New Mexico, a 
region then bounded by the Mississippi and the Pacific, 
Mexico and the unknown north. Through trade down the 
Santa Fe Trail and the Mexican War, the United States 
annexed Coronado’s Country in 1846, enriching the na- 
tion with Hispanic culture, adding one third to the total 
federal area and extending it from ocean to ocean. 

This year the interweaving of three peoples, each con- 
tributing its own fiber to the national fabric, is celebrated 
in the 400th anniversary of Coronado’s entrada. Through- 
out this summer, Spanish fiestas and Indian dances, Coro- 
nado pageantry and international conferences, will drama- 
tize the result of four centuries of European contact with 
this continent. The spotlight will play on the two oldest 
minority groups in the United States, the Indians and the 
Spanish-Americans. 

These minority groups have a different status from 
recent alien immigrants. Indians have a thousand-year 
priority claim on this country and have now become sufh- 
ciently articulate to demand _self-preservation. Spanish- 
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Americans smile indulgently at the claims of Colonial 
Dames and point to Spanish ancestors who built the first 
permanent capital on the Rio Grande in 1598, two decades 
before English Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. In 
fact the American finds that he is merely an “Anglo” 
(Anglo-American) in New Mexico. 


The Indians, the Spanish, the Anglos 


EACH CONQUERING WAVE THAT HAS SWEPT OVER New Mexico 
in the past four centuries has been composed of small but 
powerful minorities. Indians outnumbered Spaniards in 
1540, Spanish-Americans still outnumber Anglo-Ameri- 
cans in 1940. The state’s population of 483,000 is divided 
now into 51 percent Spanish-American, 47 percent Anglo- 
American, 3.5 percent Indian and .5 percent others. There 
has been a greater Anglo increase since New Mexico be- 
came a state thirty-two years ago and more intermarriage 
has mixed the cultural streams. But it is a remarkable fact 
that, even after 400 years of Spanish occupancy and 90 
years of aggressive American domination, three peoples 
still live side-by-side as distinct units. 

Indians continue their communal ownership and pagan 
ceremonies in their pueblos, Spanish-Americans cherish 
the customs and language of medieval Spain, Anglos plan 
irrigation schemes and listen to the radio. Each contributes 
cultural riches, variety and a liberal racial viewpoint 
which gives New Mexico a unique complexion in the 
standardized American federation. 

The Spanish-Americans insist upon their hyphenated 
name to differentiate themselves from Mexicans who have 
crossed into the border states in recent years; yet they 
vie with the Indians in claiming that they are, first of all, 


and Indians in the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the only chance of survival 
was plenty of elbow room. The wilderness was 
so vast that people could escape from their hu- 

man foes if they could withstand that greater 
enemy—nature. 


Men Must Have Water 


LaND WAS NEVER IMPORTANT IN New Mexico. 
There was too much of it. But water was always 
critically important. There was never enough 
water. If we could hear the composite voices of 
four centuries, fighting, praying, singing, they 
would mingle into one word—water. In 1940 
the question of land use is still predicated on 
water rights. Commercial competition, which has 
brought a drastic threat to the present transition 
era, is based on irrigation. 

With a continent to choose from, Indians natur- 
ally had selected home sites beside running 
streams. The Spanish conquerors doled out to 
them land and range surrounding their villages. 
The powerful dons soon owned vast tracts, 


Photos by Taving Rusinow (ae the Soil Consent Service granted by a distant King = Spain. These Wee 


Adobe houses, kept in repair by the womenfolks, have been a feature of the 
Spanish-American folk culture of the Southwest for four hundred years 


Americans. At this time, when there is such widespread 
interest in our Latin-American neighbors, it is well to un- 
derstand this old Spanish minority group whose taproot 
vitality has kept them alive and distinct through the cen- 
turies. They suggest two important points in the present 
world situation: first, they are a sympathetic link within 
our own country to strengthen the bonds with Latin 
America; and second, these two minority groups show 
how minorities may survive without losing their  self- 
determination, integrity or racial value. 

Their successful sur- 
vival was largely due to 
two factors—hate and 
space. Spanish conquis- 
tadors subdued the In- 
dians in name only. 
Each resented the other, 
held themselves apart. 
Captured Indian slaves 
bore children to their 
Spanish masters, but for- 
mal marriage was not 
sanctioned. Indians 
sought to keep their 
race pure by marrying 
within the tribe. Even 
today some tribes pro- 
hibit a stranger from re- 
maining in the pueblo 
overnight, The more 
tolerant pueblos disinte- 
grated as Indian city- 
states and became mixed 
Spanish villages, Each 
minority group still re- 
gards itself superior. — 

With the hatred and pa 


war between Spaniards 
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feudal holdings, sometimes larger than the state 
of Delaware, with boundaries vaguely marked by 
the distance a horse could travel in any direction 
in three days. The value of the land grant lay not so 
much in area as in prestige and water sources. A man 
might own only a square league of land surrounding 
ever flowing springs, yet he controlled thousands of dry 
leagues. Sheep and cattle on the range, men and horses 
had to have water. 

Power and policy were vested in the handful of landed 
patréns who used the range and cultivated their fields 
with debt-bound peon labor. When the patrén died, his 


land grant was divided among his many children, each 


Beans, a staple of the Spanish-American diet, are threshed by trampling as in Old Spain 
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receiving a strip of land with a water right. Some of these 
were only half a mile wide on a mountain stream but 
ran back in long narrow ribbons fifteen to twenty miles 
across the sagebrush mesa. These original holdings were 
redivided over three hundred years, each tract cut up 
to the present small subsistence farms with population 
crowded on the irrigated land. When peonage ceased, 
peons continued to live and farm on the patron's land 
grant. Now, after almost a century of living on the same 
few acres, native families are bewildered to find that they 
have no title and must get out to make room for com- 
mercial interests. 

The small property was seldom mortgaged or sold and 
subsistence tracts became the basis of life from generation 
to generation. The land had to produce the essentials for 
sustaining life on a frontier that was isolated from any 
source of supplies by months of travel. With simple irri- 
gation the native people raised two staple foods—large 
red chile peppers and brown speckled beans. Extra crops 
were squash and melons, root vegetables, peaches, apples 
and plums. Sheep grazed on the mountains and cattle 
ran on the open plains. When an occasional sheep, goat 
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The round outdoor oven and, overhead, fat strings 


pet 


of red chili, often the only cash crop of the farmer 


or cow was butchered, every vestige of the carcass was 
utilized: wool was spun for blankets and clothing, hide 
was tanned for shoes and harness, bones were cracked for 
marrow, and strips of meat were dried in the sun. Wood 
from the hills was packed home on shaggy, drought- 
resistant burros. 

These people lived on and in the earth, for earth and 
water also made their homes. Indians had puddled mud 
between forms made of animal skins to build their ter- 
raced communal houses. Spaniards introduced adobes— 
molding earth, water and wheat straw into large bricks 
and baking them in the dry sunshine. One-story adobe 
houses with thick walls and dirt-topped roofs are weather- 
proof and cost little but labor. They are low red-brown 
mounds of earth, hardly distinguishable from the sur- 
rounding country on the outside and yet clean and shining 
with native whitewash on the inside. They are the most 
economical, suitable and comfortable construction for 
New Mexico. They contribute to an intimate relation with 
the soil, especially when mud leaks through the roof or 
sand trickles down the neck. 

A century ago there were no county poor farms, hos- 
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pitals or orphan asylums in New Mexico. No matter how 
meager the family resources, there was always room on 
the hard dirt Hoor for another pallet and a few more 
beans in the pot for the aged, the unfortunate, the mother- 
less. Fiestas scattered through the year brought lonely 
communities together for long anticipated masses, visiting, 
miracle plays, games, songs and dancing. Fiestas cost 
nothing but time and time was tomorrow. Material wealth 
was spread thin but lite had drama, dignity and simple 
faith, 


The Old Pattern Changes 


TH INFLUX OF AGGRESSIVE PEOPLE, THE AMERICAN GOVERN- 
ment and modern civilization were bound to change this 
ancient pattern. Westward expansion reaching New Mex- 
ico in the past ninety years shows one surprising result, 
Cultivated land has decreased instead of increased. In 
1800 there were 100,000 acres under cultivation in the Rio 
Grande Valley. When the railroads climbed over the 
mountains in 1880, the cultivated area increased to 125,000 
acres. By 1925 this peak had slipped to 40,000 acres. 

The size of New Mexico has also decreased since Coro- 
nado’s day. His country is now called the Southwest, 
chopped into many states. But in the sisterhood of forty- 
eight states New Mexico still ranks fourth from the top 
in area, though fourth from the bottom in population. 
For the total area the ratio is four people per square mile. 
On irrigated land in the Rio Grande Valley this ratio 
leaps alarmingly to 500- people per square mile, making 
it one of the most densely populated rural areas in the 
United States. Water again rears its silver head. 

American ingenuity was faced with the puzzle of a 
vast expanse of land and no water; of people crowded 
onto a few acres while the great desert stretches were un- 
inhabited; of soil that would produce good crops with 
irrigation; and with enough water running off in floods 
to irrigate the whole country. Storage reservoirs seemed 
to be a simple answer until man discovered that nature 
could not be wooed and won overnight. 

In this semi-arid land of golden deserts, purple mesas 
and snow-capped mountains, seasonal rainfall is never 
sufficient to insure crops. During dry months there must 
be irrigation. Indians had developed irrigation systems 


long betore Coronado came. Spanish colonists were famil- 
iar with acequias in Spain. Their first work in the new 
.land was to dig acequias to guide precious water from. 
the streams to their fields. Today when Juan Rodriguez 
says, “We will get water on Wednesday,” theré is a deep 
note of fulfillment in his voice. As the water gurgles 
through the acequia, turning the banked beds of dry 
earth into foamy chocolate mud, a long cycle has been 
completed between man, land and water. 

Since the day in 1540 when Coronado stepped on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, this major western watershed 
has been of primary importance as the principal source 
of irrigation. Spaniards fought Indians to control this 
valley, Americans fought Mexicans. Today Texas, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico squabble over Rio Grande water 


rights. The United States and Mexico attempt to settle-— 


water distribution and the long international boundary 
dispute caused by the shifting bed of the river. Between 
its source in Colorado and the Mexican border, the Rio 
Grande rushes down the middle of New Mexico and 
cradles the majority of the state’s population and farm 
acreage. It is the key to state prosperity. 

The federal government built the Elephant Butte dam 
in 1916 to fulfill its treaty obligation to deliver Rio Grande 
water to Mexico and to impound irrigation water for the 
lower valley. Magic water has now turned the dry desert 
into green cotton fields and truck gardens. 

The Rio Grande is “silvery” only in song; actually it 
is a muddy stream, heavy with silt and sand. After the 
Elephant Butte dam was in operation, the water level 
in the upper valley rose twelve feet, the river lands be- 
came waterlogged and rheumy with alkali. Sand buried 
the ditches and the entire village of San Marcial. Some- 
thing had to be done to repair the new damage. In 1927 
Albuquerque citizens proposed the Middle Rio Grande 
Conservancy District, with drainage canals, storage reser- 
voirs, and flood control dams at the source of the river. 

Commercial interests agreed to a bond issue of $9,500,- 
000 but forgot to figure on how this was to be repaid. 
The small subsistence farmers most vitally affected were 
not consulted. This rural population was 76 percent Span- 
ish-American, 14 percent Anglo and 10 percent Indian. 
After ten years 70 percent of all assessments on this project 


Wage-work has been rare in the Spanish-American country, but men have worked as section hands on transcontinental railroads 
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The dam and the ditch make work 
and bring the essential water. While 
they increase the general produc- 
tivity, the small subsistence farmer 
is being squeezed off his land 


were delinquent. A real calamity 
developed when 8000 people lost 
title to their long held land. 
They were not allowed to pay 
regular taxes until the exorbitant 
district assessments had been 
paid and consequently their land 
title passed to the state through 
unpaid taxes. With a total cash 
income per subsistence family 
averaging $150 per year, neither 
land nor people earned enough 
cash surplus to pay taxes and 
assessments. 

The Indian Bureau protected 
the loss of pueblo land by per- 
suading Congress to contribute $1,259,800 for the Indian 
assessment. But 4500 subsistence tracts, mostly owned by 
Spanish-Americans, have become state property. Actual 
eviction has not taken place so far, but unless federal aid 
is given promptly it will be impossible to pay back taxes 
and the land will be permanently lost to the original 
owners. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has success- 
fully refinanced smaller irrigation projects such as the 
Santa Cruz dam where assessments were reduced to an 
amount within the earning capacity of subsistence farmers. 
The Santa Cruz Valley is now a thriving, self-supporting 
district with a sure water supply for orchards, fields and 
truck gardens on a non-commercial basis. 

The federal government is interested in the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District, if only to protect its own 
heavy investments. Approximately half the land in New 
Mexico is owned and controlled by the government 1n 
national forests, parks, Indian land and the public domain. 
Besides the land area, the government is the largest 1n- 
vestor in improvements, buildings, irrigation projects and 
highways. Federal Emergency Relief for the rural popu- 
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lation amounts to large sums that may increase unless 
subsistence farmers are helped toward reestablishing them- 
selves on a self-supporting basis. 

The Interdepartmental Rio Grande Committee has made 
intensive studies of this situation and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service is doing constructive work toward restoring 
basic resources. [See “A Photographic Record of the Santa 
Cruz Valley,” by Irving Rusinow, Survey Graphic, for 
February 1938.] The government has provided some im- 
mediate remedy by buying Spanish grants and offering 
range and wood to rural communities in most drastic 
need. 

With the promise of water storage projects, commercial 
interests have bought enormous tracts of land, even 
though the range is depleted by overgrazing. They have 
long time plans for small dams, fences, soil conservation, 
limited grazing and restoration of cover crops. This in- 
creases the productivity of the state but also squeezes out 
the small subsistence farms. In one northern county 500 
people will be forced to move out of their homes when a 
large company develops the 92,000-acre grant they have 
just purchased. 
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New Problems Come to Coronado’s Country 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN COMPETITION FORCES THE SPANISH- 
Americans off of their hereditary farms and range? Up 
to 1930 they had seasonal work as migratory wage laborers 
in beet and potato fields, mines, smelters, railroads and 
sheep camps in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and Montana. 
The depression halted industry and forced states to ex- 
clude out-of-state labor in favor of their own unemployed. 
Even in normal times migratory labor tends to reduce 
wages. While seasonal work is important, it does not 
solve the native economic problem. 

Migratory work ceased and 1934 added the despair of 
the red drought. The usually light clear air was heavy 
with red soil blown hundreds of miles from the Dust 
Bowl. No rain came to wash the sky or soak the soil. 

Families moved to town to seek cash wages, only to 
swell the unemployment lists. For the first time in their 
lives they had to pay rent and buy wood, water, chile and 
beans. The relief rolls are now 90 percent Spanish-Ameri- 
can, largely increased by former subsistence farmers. 

Federal Emergency Relief is the first national program 
that has affected isolated New Mexico and consequently 
has pointed up the changes already brought about by a 
transition era. Penetrating even the most remote hamlets, 
as in other states, relief has good and bad effects. In New 
Mexico some are proud to be on relief, feeling that such 
income is their right as American citizens. Their memory 
retains the feudal pattern, seeing Uncle Sam as the rich 
patron who provided food, shelter, a little work and cared 
for the sick and aged. 

Even these types have not lost entirely the remarkable 
Spanish-American habit of sharing. Villages are called 
Los Chavez, Los Griegos, Los Vigiles, meaning that prac- 
tically everyone belongs to the Chavez, Griego or Vigil 
family. This results in “inbreeding but also good breeding: 
A big family loves and hates, shares fortune and misfor- 
tune. Now relief money dribbles through thin fingers, 
divided with those in greater need. Roofs are still wide 
enough to shelter the old, the sick and the orphans. If 
the government adds funds for this good-neighborliness 
sO een the better. There is a Spanish neae. a quiet 
smile and a murmur of “As God wills.” 

Most of the rural people on relief lists are anxious to 
get work or make a living on their farms. Spanish pride 
burns with loss of self-respect. The problem of adjusting 
the social transition and increasing economic resources 
has reached a critical stage. 

This minority group, “forgotten until the first World 
War focused attention on our domestic minorities, 1s at 
last receiving help from health and educational agencies. 
A recent health survey indicates that the healthiest com- 
munity in the state is a Spanish-American village living 
almost entirely on subsistence crops. Chile and beans 
prove to be a surprisingly well-balanced diet with high 
vitamin content. Malnutrition is most apparent among the 
native people who have given up growing their own 
food. Lack of sanitation and very high infant mortality 
are still black marks which can only be eradicated by 
health education and increased resources. 

Vocational training stands out as a practical and suc- 
cessful experiment. By inheritance and centuries of learn- 
ing to be self-sufficient in a barren wilderness, the Spanish- 
Americans are essentially a handcraft people. Every vil- 
lage had its own woodcarvers. spinners, dyers and weav- 
ers, tin, iron and goldsmiths. Crafts were handed down 
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Typical of today’s youth in New Mexico 


from father’to son. It is only necessary to add modern 
use and markets to give these craft groups the incentive 
of earning a living with work in which they have pride, 
ability and joy. 

They are spasmodic workers, speeding up under sea- 
sonal rush but lacking interest in a steady daily output. 
They are temperamentally bored with the infinite repeti- 
tions of a factory. For 300 years they worked hard to 
irrigate fields and gather crops before a fiesta. Then they 
played. They did not need lessons for the use of leisure 
time. 

Perhaps the sharp up and down in their design for 
living has something to offer the steady, satiated American 
curve. Certainly our urban centers have lost touch with 
the zest and basic drama of man’s struggle for land and 
water. 

In New York, subway signs read, “The city is faced 
with a serious water shortage. Repair all leaks and don’t 
waste water.” But few New Yorkers realize the delicate 
and dangerous balance between the water supply and a 
teeming metropolis. 

In New Mexico water use is still a personal, dramatic 
crisis. Until mechanized conservation becomes more gen- 
eral, rain or drought will continue to mean life or death. 

Since prehistoric times rain has been the symbol of 
divine beneficence in the Southwest. This spring Indians 
danced in gorgeous pagan ceremonials which are drama- 
tized pleas for rain. Spanish-Americans in fringed black 
shawls toured their parched fields, chanting in high, minor 
litanies their prayers for rain. Khaki-clad engineers lis- 
tened for the voice of the Rio Grande, broadcast through 
a gauge indicating rising floods from spring rain. In 
Coronado’s Country water has traced the pattern of life. 
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Mr. Roosevelt 


by MARQUIS W. CHILDS 


There are 130 million human beings in the United States. Here is a thumb- 


nail study of one, written by the American journalist hailed throughout the 


world for his composite portrait in “The Middle Way” of six million Swedes. 


It is brought out early in a campaign year while there is still time to engage 


without prejudice or partisanship in the “democratic luxury of speculating 


on the character of the head of the greatest democracy in the world.” 


THROUGH SEVEN YEARS OF THE CRUELEST JOB IN THE WORLD, 
President Roosevelt has kept his ebullient gaiety, an excel- 
lent digestion, and the ability to sleep like a child. His 


physical record is amazing in the light of rumors that — 


persisted even in 1932 after he had served four years 
as governor of New York and had plunged into a furious 
national campaign. He had no physical stamina, the 
whisper went; he was a weakling because of the infant- 
ile paralysis that had crippled him. Two weeks would 
cover the time he has spent in bed, and then only with 
minor ailments, a touch of grippe or flare-up of the 
frontal sinus. Zest for living is one of his most conspicu- 
ous characteristics, and he has enjoyed to the full a job 
that ruined and broke so many other men. 

And this in a period when one crisis has followed an- 
other at home and abroad, and turbulent quarrels have 
raged around the President. He has worked long days and 
often far into the night with little peace. 

All of which may help to explain why he has flourished. 
He rises to an emergency as a trout to the fly. It is a test 
of his powers that he has never failed to welcome. Again 
and again that is the picture that emerges from his years 
in the White House. A torrential flood is raging down the 
Ohio. Lights are burning in his oval study although it is 
nearly two o'clock in the morning; maps and reports are 
on the President’s desk; around him are secretaries, officers 
from the War Department; he is talking on the phone 
with a midwestern governor, eager voiced, making in- 
stant decisions. Or war threatens Europe. Secretary Hull 
and Under-Secretary Welles are in his bedroom before 
dawn; Ambassador Bullitt is calling from Paris. In Frank- 
lin Roosevelt there is freman’s blood, and he responds to 
the three-alarm bell like a veteran. 

Only once was this healthy extrovert stopped. After the 
outbreak of war in Europe, last September, rumor had 
him “jittery” and those who work with him from day to 
day described him as “grim.” Two months passed before 
he was able to throw off that grimness. After Congress 
approved his neutrality bill, he went to Warm Springs 
with the utter relaxation that is one of the virtues of a 
healthy nervous system. Now he has regained the vibrant 
self-confidence which so delights his admirers and disturbs 
his doubters. 

Ten years ago, as he was about to enter his second cam- 
paign for governor of New York, Mr. Roosevelt applied 
for a large amount of life insurance for the benefit of the 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation. He was forty-eight 
years old. After a careful examination twenty-two com: 
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panies offered to insure his life for a million dollars. He 
took $560,000 of this amount. The President could pass the 
same examination today with just as high a rating, in the 
opinion of his personal physician. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Day 


Tue PresipENT’s DAY BEGINS BETWEEN 8:30 aND 9 WITH A 
leisurely breakfast in bed. His secretaries and intimate 
advisers are likely to be present, and perhaps a member 
of his cabinet. Should one of the grandchildren be a guest 
at the White House, the early visitor will find Franklin 
III or little Sara in the President’s bed, playing with his 
cigarette holder, his glasses, his watch. Later he dresses 
with the aid of a valet and is pushed in a wheelchair to 
his desk in the office building. 

Appointments begin at 10 or 10:30 and go through to 
5 or 5:30, with a luncheon conference over trays brought 
to the President’s desk. He may invite his last visitor to 
swim with him in the pool that was built when he came 
to the White House. With a powerful backstroke, he 
swims there four or five times a week, Customarily the 
swim is followed by a thorough massage. The paralysis 
which crippled the President did not destroy all the mus- 
cles of his lower body and the healthy muscle groups are 
given special attention. This massage is an excellent resto- 
rative, often enabling the President to appear fresh and 
vigorous before an important audience at the end of a 
tiring day. 

If there are no social functions in the evening, he may 
have further conferences in his study. Or he may read, or 
work at his stamp collection. At formal receptions he goes 
quietly off to his own quarters when he has greeted the 
last guest, leaving Mrs. Roosevelt to do the honors for the 
remainder of the evening. This is one of the definite ad- 
vantages of his infirmity. To relieve the strain of standing 
for the hour required to shake a thousand hands, support- 
ing himself on the arm of an aide, the President last 
winter had constructed a special chair that permits him to 
receive in a half-standing, half-sitting position. 

His personal physician, Dr. Ross T. McIntire, has never 
attempted to regiment his famous patient’s life. From his 
immaculate office in the White House basement he keeps 
a watchful eye, but the President regulates his own habits. 
It has never been necessary to prescribe a diet. He eats 
heartily and enjoys his food, yet his weight has not varied 
more than five pounds, between 182 and 187. He is fond 
of game and fish. Foods ordinarily considered indigesti- 
ble appeal to him, particularly terrapin. Sometimes the 
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President takes a cocktail before dinner. Receiving dinner 
guests informally in his study, he may demand, “What'll 
you have?” But if he has a cocktail then, he takes nothing 
to drink after dinner. 


Presidential Cruise 


Dr. McINTIRE INSISTS THAT THE PRESIDENT GET AWAY FROM 
Washington for a complete change at regular intervals. 
His associates marvel at Mr. Roosevelt’s ability at such 
times to forget the concerns that are ordinarily his. On his 
recent cruise, his companions often would find him in his 
quarters, in the middle of the morning, reading a detec- 
tive story, working with his stamps or just loafing. The 
business of the day, forwarded by radio from the White 
House, was dispensed with in not more than half an hour. 

The President might sit in the sun alone on the boat 
deck, and lunch alone in his quarters. In the afternoon 
there would be fishing. The President’s friends brag about 
his skill at deep-sea fishing and recall how in 1938 he 
brought in a 237-pound shark, alone, Dr. McIntire says 
proudly, and without the harness that deep-sea fishermen 
wear. His shoulder and arm muscles are amazingly well 
developed. 

Besides providing a healthy outing, his cruises renew 
for the President his strong attachment to the navy. On 
this latest cruise he carried out the mysterious scouting 
operations that he hinted at just before embarking. If any- 
thing was needed to make the trip perfect it was this last 
touch, the sense of participation in the actual work of the 
navy at a time of crisis. 

Returning to Washington, he faced his first press con- 
ference with the old challenge, his tanned face frequently 
crinkling into a laugh, his cigarette holder at a jaunty 
angle. Obviously he was still enjoying his job, taking al- 
most boyish pleasure in the prerogatives of power, in the 
drama, the excitement and the mystery. One can readily 
believe that he once said to a friend: “Wouldn’t you be 
President if you could? Wouldn’t anybody?” 


A Born Showman 


AN IMPORTANT ENTRY ON THE ASSET SIDE OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
political ledger is his flair for the dramatic. He has the 
actor’s sense of a crowd; and here, too, his infirmity has 
been an advantage. He never walks on the platform as an 
ordinary man would. The scene is carefully stage-man- 
aged, of necessity, so that at the climactic moment he ap- 
pears, as the god from the machine, radiant and smiling. 
A veteran trouper, he spaces his laughs and knows when 
to expect the rewarding applause. 

But indignant critics who damned him in 1936 for “put- 
ting on an act” were mistaken. It is not merely an act. 
Behind the smooth flow of his public speech is the facile 
response of a ready emotional apparatus. His critics on 
the right have damned him, too, for his inconsistency, for- 
getting that he is a consummate politician who knows 
very well that consistency is a rare luxury. Consistency im 
his objectives is what Mr. Roosevelt himself has claimed. 

This self-confident cavalier takes ideas, phrases, jokes, 
even prepared speeches, from the brilliant men around 
him; his final manuscript may bear the imprint of four 
or five hands besides his own. He is full of quips and 
pranks even in a time such as the present. A young New 
Dealer gets a kidding memorandum about a minor illness 
that has kept him at home, written in the President’s hand 
and signed “FDR,M.D.” In some ways a traditionalist, he 
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yet loves the drama of surprise. He abandoned diplomatic 
formality and received new envoys in a business suit, 
seated behind his desk, waiving the customary stilted 
speech of welcome. Often he seems determined to be an 
impish paradox. 

During the September crisis he went for a weekend on 
the Presidential yacht, Potomac, the guests being two 
elderly friends of his mother from Hyde Park, the 
brother of one of these ladies, a schoolgirl relative of his 
wife, her friend and the friend’s father. Before they re- 


turned the President had conversed with each on the sub- ©! 


ject dearest to his or her heart. One of the guests found 
himself talking with one of the most influential men in 
contemporary life, at a moment when the world was in 
flames, about the respective merits of range and blooded 
cattle. The tactful host had learned that his guest was a 
rancher from Wyoming. 

He enjoys the company of men whose conversation 
crackles with ideas or glows with wit—Tommy Corcoran, 
Justice Frankfurter, Adolf Berle, Archibald MacLeish, 
Justice Douglas. Glibly he turns from one to another, 
roaming diverse fields of specialized knowledge. Once 
while discussing the sinking of a foreign merchant vessel 
the President remarked: “I should say that that occurred 
very close to such-and-such a rock which at high tide is 
at least twenty feet out of water.” A naval aide ventured 
that the rock in question was submerged even at low 
tide. They looked at the charts, and the President was 
proved correct. 

The circle of his intimates has remained remarkably 
constant. Perhaps the dominant figure in his life, his 
mother, has been at the side of her only child during all 
the history-making ceremonials in which he has partici- 
pated. Her charm, her humor, her energy are in this son 
who was so carefully watched, so carefully reared. They 
are of the Hudson Valley aristocracy, and in mother and 
son there is an easy and natural acceptance of a special 
place in the world. 


First Lady 


ELeanor RoosEvELT HAS DEVELOPED A STATURE ALMOST 
equal to that of her husband. Perhaps his life in the White 
House would have been calmer with a less active First 
Lady, but it would also have been less full of human 
interests, sympathy and generosity. His aides sometimes 
complain about the random people who enter the White 
House “by the back door,” thanks to Eleanor Roosevelt. 
To his wife’s friends and acquaintances the President 
lends a patient ear, having learned that often they have 
things to report about America which do not come 
through official channels. 
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Between husband and wife there is obviously a deep 
yyalty. Naturally two such busy people have very little 
me alone with each other. Customarily Mrs. Roosevelt 
vaits until her husband is in his study at night, or just 
efore he is to retire, to have a quiet talk with him. 

The President was deeply troubled over the recent di- 
orce of his eldest son, Jimmy. He was devoted to Jimmy’s 
vife, the former Betsey Cushing. Her intelligence, her 
ensitive charm, had endeared this daughter-in-law to him. 
n the year of Jimmy’s secretaryship she was seen often 
vith the President, and the legend grew up that when he 
vas “in a Dutch mood,” a little upset and unhappy, it 
vas Betsey who could bring him round to gaiety again. 
‘They're free and twenty-one,” he has said of his children 
ind their public pursuit of happiness. “There doesn’t seem 
o be anything I can do.” 

Among the small group working in the White House 
vith him, Marguerite LeHand, his secretary for more 
han twenty years, would certainly come first. Handsome, 
{ressed always with meticulous care, quiet and self-effac- 
ng, “Missy” is perfect in her role. To her the President 
-ntrusts his most personal correspondence and his private 
susiness affairs. “Missy” has her own suite in the White 
House—living room, bedroom and bath. To her phone 
the switchboard operator has routed the transatlantic 
-alls from Bullitt and Kennedy in the watches of the night. 
If “Missy” approves, then the call is put on the phone be- 
side the President’s bed. 


Fight Your Own Battles 


Tue New Dat PACE LAID LOW ONE OF THE PRESIDENTS 
close friends. Harry L. Hopkins is convalescing in the 
quiet berth of Secretary of Commerce, regaining some of 
the energy he threw into the job of spending billions for 
emergency relief. His friendship with the Roosevelts illus- 
trates still another facet of the President’s character. Hop- 
kins is the blithe reformer, applying the social worker's 
formula to broader fields of government with a tart self- 
confidence which Mr. Roosevelt admires. Then, too, the 
relief administrator demonstrated that he could take pun- 
ishment, Whether the messes he occasionally found him- 
self in were of his own or his boss’s making, Hopkins 
stood his ground. And the President rewarded him with 
his friendship, heaping one kindness after another on the 
sick man and his motherless daughter. But for those who 
dump their problems in his lap the President has only irri- 
tation and annoyance; the habit of running to the White 
House with big and little troubles ranks almost with stu- 
pidity in his catalogue of sins. 

Beyond the circle of family, friends and close co-workers 
is the whole range of American life, Captains and kings 
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have sat at his desk or dinner table, and he has developed 
clever techniques for handling them. Here 1s shaggy- 
maned John L. Lewis, come to pour out his grievances. 
He sits down and the President begins to talk, easily, 
graciously, so that the visitor hardly gets the traditional 
word in edgewise. Time is winging. Fifteen minutes is 
such a short space of time. Mr. Lewis finds himself out- 
side, angrier perhaps but none the wiser. 

Patience is one of the President’s weapons, and his 
famous charm is another. I have seen men definitely hos- 
tile come out from under the Rooseveltian sun with a be- 
wildered look. “He certainly is attractive, isn’t he?” they 
say as though announcing a profound discovery. 

In this critical year of 1940 the man in the White House 
seems to have few worries. Certainly financial worry, 
which has plagued many Presidents toward the end of 
their time in Washington, gives Mr. Roosevelt no concern. 
All his life he has had the comfortable cushion of a private 
income; not large but sufficient to enable him to do the 
things he wants to do. In the White House the Roosevelts 
have stinted neither themselves nor their guests. Those 
who keep close watch on such things are of the opinion 
that his annual travel and entertainment allowance of 
$25,000 has been much too small to cover these items in 
the Roosevelt budget. It is expensive to entertain royalty ; 
and half a dozen heads of state have stopped at the White 
House, besides innumerable citizens of every kind and 
rank. But even were his salary and private income insufh- 
cient to make up the entertainmenttravel deficit, and he 
had dipped into his capital, this optimist would not be 
concerned. He knows very well what his earning power— 
as writer or editor, for example—will be when he becomes 
a private citizen again. To say nothing of the earning 
power which his wife has established for herself. 


Driving Power 


AMONG THOSE CLOSE TO HIM THERE ARE TWO THEORIES 
about the man. One is that, as optimist, as pragmatist, he 
does everything that he believes it humanly possible to do. 
Faced with a given situation, he is all for trying some line 
of action. Impulsive, even impetuous, he wants to know 
immediately what can be done. He then moves as far as 
he can to improve his world, to bring peace, to do what- 
ever may be the job ahead of him. Having done this his 
conscience is clear. He has trained himself not to worry 
about what he cannot alter. And he has a serene trust in 
his own judgment. 

The other theory is more complex. In his heart of hearts 
he is a sad man, having seen through the illusions and 
futilities of his time. Nevertheless, he has the courage to 
be cheerful and to do good in the sight of God. This 
theory endows Mr. Roosevelt with the humility of true 
greatness, the humility that few men have retained in 
their upward rise. 

Any theory is, of course, too simple to explain this 
extraordinary figure whose shadow falls across our time. 
History may add something to our present knowledge of 
him, the history to which Mr. Roosevelt himself appears 
so eager to entrust his reputation. The remedies of this 
ardent doctor-at-large may have been too superficial for 
the disease he sought to cure. Or his dosages may have 
been too potent for a skeptical patient. The coming years 
will aid in a final judgment. Meanwhile, there is the 
democratic luxury of speculating on the character of this 
head of the greatest democracy in the world. 
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The Republican Opposition 


by THOMAS H. REED and DORIS D. REED 


If history is past politics, politics in these times is inextricably bound up in 
present-day social history. Here the director and assistant director of studies 
for the Republican program committee give us a cross-section of the party 


front on unemployment, health, international relations and other salients of 


human concern. They draw on the report of the program committee and 


the speeches of the announced candidates up to mid-April. 


‘THERE ARE TWO MAJOR ROLES IN THE DRAMA OF DEMOCRACY. 
One is that of the party in power, the other that of the 
opposition. They are equally important. The party in 
power proposes a program of action. The opposition at- 
tacks the weak spots in that program and suggests alter- 
natives. As a result, when election time comes the people 
have a clear choice between the “Ins” and their record 
and the “Outs” and their promises. There is no other 
practical way for fifty million voters to determine gov- 
ernmental policy. If the opposition is so weak that the 
party in power wins by default, our most effective pro- 
tection against the abuse of political power is lost. 

As partisans of democracy, therefore, and quite apart 
from our views on particular questions of national policy, 
Americans should be glad that in the coming campaign 
the Republican party will be a real contender. No one 
seriously expects a repetition of the walk-away of 1936, 
in view not only of the 1938 elections but of the recent 
opinion polls in the great pivotal states. Republican atti- 
tudes toward the social and economic innovations of the 
past seven years may have momentous consequences for 
the general welfare of the American people. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that all socially minded citizens get a clear 
view of the policies which the Republican party will offer 
as an alternative to the New Deal. 

Fortunately, it is unnecessary to await the sonorous 
phrases of the party platform to gather the essential fea- 
tures of Republican policy. The record of Republican 
members of Congress on several vital issues is available. 
We have also a panel of five avowed candidates for the 
Presidency whose views, presumably, reflect the opinions 
of the party rank and file. Furthermore, there is the re- 
port of the Republican program committee, whose more 
than two hundred members represent every part of the 
country and every section of party opinion. It spent nearly 
two years studying the economic and social problems of 
the day and testing its conclusions against the opinions 
of Republicans of every stripe. The country was divided 
by the program committee into nine regions: New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, Southeast, Middlewest, Trans-Mis- 
sissippi, Southwest, Mountain, Pacific Northwest, and 
Pacific Southwest. In each region subject matter commit- 
tees, assisted by the central research staff, struggled with 
particular problems such as relief, social security, finance, 
business and government, foreign policy. Each region also 
had a drafting committee to formulate a comprehensive ex- 
pression of Republican opinion in the region, based upon 
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the conclusions of the subject committees and extensive 


inquiry among Republicans in general. Each regional — 


committee was kept informed of what similar groups in 
other regions were doing. Regional meetings were held to 
discuss these statements of opinion. Finally, the attitudes 
of the respective regions on each subject were set down in 
parallel columns for the use of the executive committee 
in building the specific recommendations of a final report 
which can claim fairly to represent the consensus of opin- 
ion among the intellectual leadership of the party. In the 
light of all this evidence it is possible to forecast with 
reasonable accuracy the final party stand. 


The Republican Position 


Tue REPUBLICAN OFFENSIVE IS DIRECTED NOT AT THE SOCIAL 
objectives of the New Deal but at the economic measures 
by which the Roosevelt Administration has wooed recoy- 
ery. Republicans refuse to admit that they are any less 
interested in social welfare than the adherents of the New 
Deal. This is clearly expressed by the program committee: 


Among most Americans, regardless of party, there is~ not 
much difference of opinion about the social goals towards 
which, as a people, we want to move. . . . That Americans 
unemployed, through no fault of their own, should be shield- 
ed from suffering and their self-respect kept alive pending 
their return to normal employment is an axiom that no lead- 
ership, worthy of the confidence of the nation, will dispute. 
That the old, the sick, and all those who, handicapped by 
forces over which they can exert no control, are unable to 
provide for themselves, must be safeguarded by society, is a 
long and almost universally acknowledged principle.’* 


Such generalities in themselves may mean much or lit- 
tle. In this instance, however, they are supported by the 
specific declarations of the program committee and the 
candidates. There are, it is true, in the Republican ranks 
some diehards who hate the New Deal with such viru- 
lence that they would undo ‘everything which has been 
done in the last seven years. They are, however, relatively 
few in number and notably less vociferous than in 1936. 
They will have, if the program committee and the can- 
didates mirror party opinion, little influence in its councils. 

The great majority of Republicans are convinced that 
the country has been irrevocably committed to the essen- 
tials of the social program of the New Deal. It is impossi- 
ble to tell how much of this attitude is due to genuine 
social enthusiasm, how much to regretful recognition of 


*See page 315 for list of references. 
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he inevitable. Most human conduct is a compound of 
ree will and social compulsion. 

The spearhead of the Republican attack is aimed at 

he spending, borrowing, taxing, and business regulating 
yolicies of the Roosevelt Administration. It vigorously as- 
aults the New Deal position that the country has entered 
1 period of “mature” economy in which the opportunities 
‘or private investment and, consequently, employment in 
private industry will be much less than in the past. The 
srogram committee devotes a long section of its report 
‘0 what it calls New Deal defeatism. It finds “that the 
private economy of America has not come to a dead end 
-.. but is crowded with possibilities of fruitful growth 
and profitable expansion.”! Candidate Dewey has made 
the defeatist attitude of the New Deal the theme of sev- 
eral speeches. He denies categorically and with evidential 
detail that “the American people are finished. America,” 
he says, “is at the morning of its destiny.”” 
_ Spending itself comes in for general denunciation. 
Candidate Vandenberg refers to it as “the wastrel theory 
that you can spend yourself into prosperity.”* Dewey 
brings the question home with the words, “The cost of a 
spendthrift government is paid by every man, woman and 
child in the country.” It has been pointed out repeatedly 
by Republican candidates that a permanently unbalanced 
budget leads to “national bankruptcy, or repudiation 
or equally suicidal inflation.* Candidate Taft emphasizes 
the social implications of continuing deficits: “Let no 
one say that a sound fiscal policy is too hardboiled toward 
the more unfortunate among our people. It is the poor 
who will be cared for by a solvent government. It is the 
poor who will suffer most when the government gocs 
into bankruptcy.”* Republicans, however, uniformly make 
it known that they will balance the budget not by drastic 
and sudden cuts in relief or other expenditures, but by 
gradual reduction of spending combined with improved 
revenues as a result of better business.’ 

Discouragement of investment in new enterprises by 
high taxation, destruction of confidence by deficit spend- 
ing, manipulation of the currency, and unreasonable, vex- 
atious and punitive regulation of business, account 1n 
current Republican philosophy for the prolongation of 
depression and unemployment. What the Republicans 
would do about it was summed up by Taft for the stu- 
dents of Swarthmore College: 


Take every possible measure to encourage the develop- 
ment of private enterprise through a repeal or revision of 
the regulatory measures which have prevented its growth, 
and by the revision of the tax system to encourage thrift, 
investment and production; . . . the administration of all 
laws regulating business, including those which properly 
prohibit monopoly and unfair competition, in a spirit of real 
friendliness to private enterprise; cut government expenses So 
that there shall be no deficit, and repeal the inflationary pow- 
ers to develop the dollar and issue greenbacks; . . . stop all 
extension of government activities in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise.” 


Republican critics of the New Deal insist that the re- 
moval of the causes of continued depression and mass 
unemployment is the first task of any socially minded 
government. The social goals of the New Deal, they say, 
cannot be achieved under existing economic conditions. 
They contrast New Deal promises with—in Vandenberg’s 
phrase—“the larger promise of real jobs at real wages 
through revived commerce.”* 
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Dewey carried the argument one step further in Min- 
neapolis: 


Society has a permanent deep-rooted obligation to its aged, 
its blind, its sick, its unemployed. But it is not enough to 
say no one shall starve. It is a cruel illusion to pass laws 
which are a mere promise without also taking measures 
necessary to fulfillment of that promise. . . . Our obligation 
—and I say ours because the Democratic Administration has 
failed—is to start producing the goods and earning the money 
so that those promises can be fulfilled.® 


It is natural that the Republican party should not only 
foresee the ruin of New Deal schemes of social regenera- 
tion in the failure of New Deal economic policies, but 
should regard with a coldly critical eye the means adopted 
by the Administration for reaching its social ends. Accept- 
ance of the social objectives of the New Deal does not 
mean acceptance of its techniques. Whither Republican 
criticism leads in the social field, including labor and agri- 
culture, can be shown best by a consideration of specific 
problems. 


Republican Attitudes on Specific Social Problems 


Relief. Tue MosT ELEMENTARY OF PRESENT SOCIAL NECESSI- 
ties is relief. Republicans recognize that federal responsibil- 
ity for relief must continue. “State and local taxing re- 
sources,” says Vandenberg, “are inadequate to carry such 
a load. It is a national problem and it must be treated as 
such.”8 Republicans, however, are dissatisfied on three 
grounds with the way federal responsibility has been met. 
The first is discrimination. The program committee puts 
it forcibly: “By .. . making the unemployed employables 
a special concern of the federal government and leaving 
the unemployables as a special concern of state and local 
governments, New Deal relief has resulted in a gross 
disparity between the relief accorded these two groups.” 
As Vandenberg says, “A man may be just as hungry if 
he is not one of the New Deal’s ‘employables’.”? Most 
social workers would agree that there is much more that 
could be said of inequalities from state to state and those 
caused by the present administration of categorical relief. 
Very different conclusions may be drawn from the fact 
of discrimination, but that it exists on a large scale is in- 
disputable. 

The second ground of dissatisfaction with New Deal 
relief is that it “has proved incredibly costly.” The pro- 
gram committee points out that from March 1933 to 
March 1939 the number of persons on all forms of relief 
increased little more than 50 percent while the cost of 
such relief increased 232 percent. It ascribes this result to 
the adoption of costly forms of work relief; questions if 
the morale of workers is preserved by WPA as now ad- 
ministered; states that WPA construction costs have been 
from 25 to 150 percent more than by private contract; 
and charges that many projects “have been badly con- 
ceived, overmanned, slackly administered and have not 
added to the country anything commensurate with their 
cost.” 

The third ground of dissatisfaction is political manipu- 
lation. The program committee accuses the administration 
of taking advantage of the absence of a formula deter- 
mined by Congress for the apportionment of relief funds 
to further its partisan ends by the “astute timing, effective 
placing or punitive withholding of various relief grants.” 
Dewey, using as evidence details from the report of the 
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Sheppard Committee," indicts the Administration for 
abuses of power, “committed for the simple and ugly 
purpose of corrupting the electorate of the United States.”8 

The Republican alternative is expressed succinctly by 
Vandenberg: 


The total problem of relief should be unified in every 
state. The state should receive an annual lump sum grant 
from Washington, representing the federal government’s 
contribution to the state’s relief problem as a whole. Then, 
except for certain generally controlling criteria to assure 
honest, equitable use of the money, state and local govern- 
ments should be left to decide how best to meet their total 
relief problem in the light of their intimate knowledge of 
their own needs and total available resources, after they have 
matched the federal contribution on some appropriate basis.” 


The program committee goes into greater detail, sug- 
gesting a “regularized formula” of apportionment, a. bi- 
partisan federal commission to oversee grants-in-aid and 
bi-partisan state and local bodies to actually administer 
relief. Taft insists that the administration of relief be 
returned to the states, with the federal government pro- 
viding perhaps two thirds of the money required. “A con- 
dition of federal aid should be,” he declared, “that the 
state plan be administered by a board acting under civil 
service restrictions in order that state politics be not sub- 
stituted for national politics.” 


The Care of the Aged. CriticIsM OF THE OLD AGE _IN- 
surance articles of the Social Security Act is no longer 
pay dirt for the opposition. The repeal of the “full. re- 
serve” plan left the Republicans with little ground for 
objection. They seem to have acquiesced in the other 
changes in the law effected. in 1939. The program commit- 
tee merely suggests an eyes-open policy. It warns that 
questions have been raised concerning “the fairness and 
financial feasibility of the complicated provisions of the 
revised act. The operation of the act must be critically 
observed and whatever adjustments may be necessary to 
provide a fair and workable system of contributory old 
age insurance adopted.” This attitude is further empha- 
sized in its advocacy of extending the coverage of the act 
to “farm laborers, domestic servants and some other 
smaller groups of workers... . A scientific study of the 
present law should be made in order to develop adminis- 
tratively feasible methods, which are not now available, 
for its application to these other groups.’ The committee 
likewise favors continuance of old age assistance “based 
on need.” It very definitely limited its support of pen- 
sions to those of a contributory character and those based 
on need. 

On this point, however, the program committee report 
does not wholly represent Republican opinion. We can 
ignore the diehards who would repeal the Social Security 
Act, but we cannot ignore the fact that many Republi- 
cans favor outright pensions. On a test vote in the House 
of Representatives, June 1, 1939, against the opposition 
of Minority Leader Martin and the Republican organi- 
zation, fifty-four Republicans favored the Townsend plan. 
Of much more significance is the fact that Taft and Van- 
denberg, who are thoroughly committed to economy as a 
general principle, have gone on record as favoring out- 
right pensions without reference either to contributions 
or need. Vandenberg says: 


As regards old age pensions, the day will come when all 
the complicated and irritating perplexities [of the Social 
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Security Act] will be swept aside for a general old age pen- — 
sion as a matter of right. Such is the demand of our “senior — 
citizens” and such is the undisguisable need produced by a 
machine age which draws the deadline of employment un- 
der fifty years of age. If the size of the general pension is 
limited to the total resources now used in our various units 
of government to administer existing methods of old age 
aid, we should all be better off." 


Taft follows his senior colleague by advocating “the pay- 
ment of pensions under a non-contributory plan at the — 
present rate.”? 


Unemployment Compensation. WHATEVER PARTY WINS 
next November, unemployment compensation is here to 
stay. There is no hostility to the principle although there 
is a certain caution evident in holding out for a possible 
revision of details. Candidate Bridges takes “pride in the 
fact that some time before the passage of the federal So- 
cial Security Act my state of New Hampshire, while I 
was governor, enacted an unemployment insurance law.” 
He believes that unemployment insurance “is part of a 
permanent general system of social security for the Amer- 
ican people.”® Vandenberg says “it will probably persist in 
something like its present form.® Taft’s endorsement of 
this and other humanitarian activities is accompanied by 
a demand for revision of administration to make it “in- 
telligent, economical and fair.”® The program committee 
frankly envisages unemployment compensation as_tak- 
ing “the place of unemployment relief, except in major 
depressions, for those whose occupations are covered by 


‘the act.” It even hints at increasing the scale of benefits, 


but not by increasing payroll taxes which it regards as a 
“business depressant.” It particularly urges better and 
more adequately financed state employment offices. It 
would require all able-bodied persons on relief to register 
with one of these offices and would make refusal to ac- 
cept a job “prima facie grounds for removal from the 
relief roll. . . . Gearing the machinery of relief to that of 
finding jobs for the unemployed,” will, in its opinion, 
“save expense and simplify the transition from relief to 
employment.”? : 


Health and Medical Care. Wirt 4 FEW EXxcEPTIONS RE- 
publicans are not yet ready for compulsory health insur- 
ance on a national scale. Republicans in general are op- 
posed to the Wagner health bill. Its suggested expendi- 
tures, says the program committee, “are based alike on 
exaggerated statements regarding needs and extravagant 
claims of the speed and scope of improvement possible 
with existing medical knowledge.” The program commit- 
tee further voices its objection to “the launching in all 
states of elaborate programs of medical service under po- 
litical sponsorship and control,” leaving the safeguarding 
of professional standards “entirely to the discretion of 
politically appointed administrators.”* In the Republican 
view it is not now possible to add to the already stagger- 
ing total of the national budget large new outlays for 
medical care, but these must perforce wait upon reduction 
in other less important expenditures and the increase in 
national income which will follow the revival of private 
enterprise as a result of Republican financial policies.’ 
The candidates have had little to say on medical care, 
except generally to express their solicitude for the care of 
the sick. That the subject is receiving real attention, in 
Republican circles, appears from the fact that the pro- 
gram committee devotes (Continued on page 311) 
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The Fence Mender 


Communists and Civil Liberties 


Today a mixed chorus is protesting that the American Civil Liberties Union, 
by excluding communists from its board and staff, is itself suppressing civil - 


liberties. Mr. Weybright examines one of the most significant controversies _ 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


within liberal organizations since the signing of the Soviet-Nazi pact. 


On Fepruary 5 THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE AND THE BOARD 
of directors of the American Civil Liberties Union passed 
a resolution holding it inappropriate for a defender of 
totalitarian dictatorship in any country to serve on its 
governing committees or staff. The application of this 
consistency test included Harry F. Ward, a founding 
member and chairman of the board, professor of Chris- 
tian ethics at Union Theological Seminary, and in recent 
years a conspicuous exponent of the Soviet Union’s efforts 
to create a classless world. On March 4 Dr. Ward resigned 
from the American Civil Liberties Union, sending his 
letter of protest to the press before it was presented to the 
board. The ACLU board, the majority of whom were 
greatly relieved, presented him with a suitcase as a token 
of their personal esteem.and he departed for a sabbatical 
year in Mexico. 

On March 4 Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, the writer, at a 
regular weekly meeting of the board introduced a memo- 
randum charging that it was inappropriate for her old 
friend and associate, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, to remain 
on the board. Miss Flynn, ene of the incorporators of the 
ACLU when it was formed twenty years ago, had been 
reelected to the board last year. She herself had notified 
the board when she joined the Communist party a few 
years ago and later when she was named a member of the 
party’s central committee. On March 17 in the Sunday 
Worker, a communist paper, Miss Flynn announced her 
determination to fight the ouster; and on March 19, in 
the New Masses, she declared: 


These pseudo-liberals take fright at the giant on the hori- 
zon which points the possible future everywhere—the Soviet 
Union. I don’t mind being expelled by this kind of people. I 
don’t belong with them anyhow. I'll fight them to expose 
them, not from any desire to associate with them any longer. 
Labor can defend its own civil liberties—so can the com- 
munists, without the ACLU. 


I wonder. At the very time that these events were 
taking place within the ACLU, the Dies Committee was 
conducting raids on communist headquarters in Boston 
and Philadelphia, John Spivak was arrested and jailed on 
a charge of criminal libel in a New Masses article, the 
FBI was busily building up its subversive file, and New 
York policemen were beating up demonstrators who, un- 
der party line leadership, picketed the French. Consulate. 
The first voice of protest was that of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

The American Civil Liberties Union is by no means 
the only organization that has been in turmoil during 
the last year. The turning point came following the out- 
break of the war, with the Soviet-Nazi pact, the partition 
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of Poland, the invasion of Finland by. Russia, and the 
suppression of the Communist party by the French gov- 
ernment. The days of the United Front were over, and — 


conflicting allegiances tugged at old relationships. 


The ACLU resolution represented an attempt to enda | 
split of the board into anti-communist, pro-communist — | 
and neutral groups. But, in the minds of those who wrote | 
it, it was more than a mere effort to achieve harmony by 
defending their own fundamental right to work together 
without outside influence and interference. It was de 


signed to reaffirm the loyalty of the ACLU board to the 


Bill of Rights with no qualifications, no divided loyal- 


ties, no inconsistent political attitudes. In the case of Dr. 
Ward there was a growing doubt that his definition of 
civil liberties coincided with that of the ACLU. The sin- 


cerely radical theologian was increasingly inclined to hold d 


that the ACLU should confine itself to issues affecting the 


working class. To him civil liberties were a means, not — 


necessarily an end. Indeed, Dr. Ward has believed so 
wholeheartedly in the Russian experiment as a model for 


the world that in his testimony before the Dies Commit- ~ 


tee he insisted that there was no dictatorship in Russia. 


II 

Tue cREED oF THE ACLU Is AND ALWAYS HAS BEEN THE 
Bill of Rights for everybody. That creed raises the funda- 
mental question of our time: to what extent can indi- 
vidual liberties survive the collectivist trend of business, 
of government, of labor? 

The wellspring of action of the ACLU has never been 
a Marxian fountainhead, but a vein of philosophy and 
ethics in which the Golden Rule, Magna Charta, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Rights of Man and 
the Bill of Rights are mingled. Conflict with doctrinaire 
communists was inevitable. The same issue has cut deep 
fissures in scores of organizations. A year ago the pattern 
of the cleavage became apparent in the Lawyers Guild, 
the Teachers Union, the American Youth Congress, the 
American Student Union, the American Artists’ Con- 
gress. For months it has absorbed most of the energy of 
the American Labor Party which holds the balance of 
political power in the state of New York. It wrecked 
the League for Peace and Democracy, militant Popular 
Front organization, of which Dr. Ward had been chair- 
man. It has pervaded welfare agencies. It has hindered the 
work of the Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, a widely 
publicized agency formed for the humanitarian purpose 
of aiding Spanish Loyalist refugees in France, but which 
a minority of board members have attempted to use as 
an instrument of anti-French propaganda. When several 
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subordinate staff members of the Spanish Refugee Re- 
lief Campaign were discharged because of their departure 
from the policy outlined by a majority of the board, they 
immediately began a drive to capture local units of the 
organization. In New York, on the stationery of the Span- 
ish Refugee Relief Campaign, the party line faction 
launched a rival organization. 

Early in April the election of officers in the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union resulted in a thor- 
ough purge of the small but influential group of com- 
munists who had been officials in the locals of that union. 
In free and open competition the communists lost the 
votes. In free and open competition they may regain 
them if they can. 

The rise of bitter anticommunist feeling within liberal, 
labor and campus groups is fraught with a peculiar dan- 
ger—the danger that some liberals, annoyed beyond the 
limits of patience by communist tactics, may condone re- 
pressive action against communists. In some quarters 
there is more complacency about the specialized raids, 
searches and seizures of the Dies Committee than is 
healthy; that complacency has been growing since the 
voluntary registration with the State Department of the 
Daily Worker, leading communist newspaper in the Uni- 
ted States, as a foreign agent. 

But communism is not a critne. It is a political con- 
viction—a state of mind. Communists have as much right 
to believe in the worldwide projection of the Russian 
dictatorship as Catholics have to believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, or 
members of the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union 
in the perpetuation of 
the Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition. And to say so. 
And to act on their 
statements up to the 


A Resolution 


Adopted by the Board of Directors and National 
Committee of A.C.L.U. at Annual Meeting 
of National Committee, February 5, 1940 


torney going to the defense of red victims of the Dies 
Committee when their constitutional rights were threat- 
ened, nor am J aware of a single communist who objected 
when the NLRB attempted to restrict Henry Ford’s right 
to distribute anti-union literature in his plant. 


III 


Ir HAS REMAINED FoR THE AMERICAN CiviL LIBERTIES 
Union to speak out and to provide attorneys in court to 
advocate unqualified civil liberties for everybody—Jew and 
Gentile, communist and Christian Front, Klansman and 
Catholic, worker and employer. Now, as a matter of the 
record, the ACLU attorneys in New York, and in af- 
filiated local units, have from the very beginning been 
most frequently urged to their duty by violations of the 
rights of leftist or labor representatives. This has some- 
times been at cross purposes to those more interested in 
agitation than in the merits of the case. For example, Tom 
Mooney, the martyr in San Quentin, was worth a lot 
more to the radical cause than Tom Mooney, the obscure 
freeman. Conversely, the dictatorship of Mayor Hague in 
Jersey City was grist for the leftist publicity mill; and a 
great deal of easy publicity vanished the moment the 
ACLU successfully carried the Hague case to the Su- 
preme Court. 

In the days of the United Front, American communists 
or communist sympathizers often did much of the work 
behind the liberal-spangled letterheads of those years. 
They didn’t bore from within, either. They were wel- 
comed. They openly ac- 
tivated progressive 
causes. They, however, 
and not the liberals, 
were the fellow travel- 
ers. Congressman Dies 
and Earl Browder to the 
contrary, communists 


point permitted any 
other group under the 
law of the land. 

The fact that com- 
munists would destroy 
civil liberties if they 
came to power offers 
all the more reason 
why civil liberties 
should not be de- 
stroyed in an effort to 
curb communists. This 
poses a curious para- 
dox: the loudest lip 
service paid to our 
freedoms today comes 
from the communists 
and from the National 
Association of Manu- 
facturers. They are 
not, however, talking 
the same language. 
Each group wants civ- 
il liberties for itself, 
but apparently not 
too much for the other 
fellow. I haven’t yet 
heard of any NAM at- 
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“From the March 1940 issue of 


While the American Civil Liberties Union does not make any 
test of opinion on political or economic questions a condition of 
membership, and makes no distinction in defending the right to 
hold and utter any opinions, the personnel of its governing com- 
mittees and staff is properly subject to the test of consistency in 
the defense of civil liberties in all aspects and all places. 

That consistency is inevitably compromised by persons who 
champion civil liberties in the United States and yet who justify 
or tolerate the denial of civil liberties by dictatorships abroad. 
Such a dual position in these days, when issues are far sharper 
and more profound, makes it desirable that the Civil Liberties 
Union makes its position unmistakably clear. 

The Board of Directors and the National Committee of the 
American Civil Liberties Union therefore hold it inappropriate 


for any person to serve on the governing committees of the Union 


or on its staff, who is a member of any political organization 
which supports totalitarian dictatorship in any country, or who 
by his public declarations indicates his support of such a principle. 

Within this category we include organizations in the United 
States supporting the totalitarian governments of the Soviet Union 
and of the Fascist and Nazi countries (such as the Communist 
Party, the German-American Bund and others) ; as well as native 
organizations with obvious anti-democratic objectives or practices. 


Civil Liberties Union 


Civil Liberties Quarterly, published by the American 


were frequently the 
“transmission belts” of 
reform. 

So long as American 
communists acted like 
exponents of constitu- 
tional democracy, few 
questions were raised as 
to basic human rights 
and civil liberties in the 
Soviet Union. Most lib- 
erals hoped that some- 
how, in the long run, a 
classless society might 
emerge happy and free 
from the vast fumbling 
bureaucratic experi- 
ment which had started 
from scratch with only 
the inherited and cruel 
techniques of the czars 
to build upon. No lib- 
eral had any such illu- 
sions about fascist Italy 
or Nazi Germany, 
which appeared to chal- 
lenge the Spirit of 1776 
from a different direc- 
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tion. Liberals are, and always have been, irrevocably anti- 
fascist. Their tolerance of some of the ruthless aspects of 
the Russian dictatorship was an outgrowth of a feeling that 
it was motivated by a genuinely humanitarian dream. The 
price was high but socialism, which had influenced the 
pattern of society throughout the world, deserved a chance 
in Russia. 

So the communists were acceptable and often useful fel- 
low travelers in the good works of many tolerant liberals, 
including the civil libertarians. But communists often 
made the error of assuming that defense of communist 
rights coincided with defense of communism. 

When the Soviet-Nazi pact and what came of it finally 
drove liberals to condemnation of Stalinist aggression they 
reexamined the activities of their communist friends. They 
expected the party line in America to reflect some of 
their own revulsion. 

But the communists remained stubbornly consistent. 
Their party line may have appeared to change on poli- 
cies in which they had hitherto made common cause. But 
in actuality it remained single-mindedly dedicated to the 
main objectives of United Front days—the promotion of 
Soviet foreign policy, and the consolidation of commu- 
nist advantage in liberal organizations. This was entirely 
within the communists’ rights. But it was also within 
the rights of American liberals firmly to resist communist 
efforts to identify liberal organizations with an intensi- 
fied party line from Moscow. 


An answer to critics who would deny liberty to 
those they characterize as enemies af democracy 


fiy the Bosed of Dieta of the 
Smerican Cid Liberties Union 


+ 
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Publicity for civil liberties: these ACLU pamphlets describe a 
variety of specific issues, including the rights of extremists 
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Now, there was never any danger whatever of a com- 
munist bloc seizing or 
a small minority of communists and communist sympa- 
thizers could so stall it and compromise it as to destroy 


it. Roger Baldwin, director of the ACLU, wrote to mem- 


bers after. the resolution was passed by a vote of 24 to 6— 
19 to 8 in the board of © 


in the national committee and by 
directors: 


In all the twenty years I have been associated with the 
union, we have never elected nor appointed anybody who 
supported the principles of civil liberties in the United States 
and denied them elsewhere or who belonged to organiza- 
tions which qualified the principle or practice of civil liberty. 
On that ground we never elected nor appointed any mem- 
ber of the Communist party to any responsible position in 
the union. I always regarded that as sound policy. All that 


the present resolution means is that that policy is applied to— 


the present personnel of our governing committees and ‘staff. 

It is properly asked what is the occasion for doing so now. 
The answer is to be found in the entirely new direction of 
the communist movement since the Nazi-Soviet pact. This 
created a situation in our board of directors beginning last 
September which split it into opposed groups. It caused nu- 
merous resignations from the union because of our tolerance 
of one or more communists on our board. The issue, dormant 
before, became one demanding action if the union was to 
hold together. We tried ‘to resolve the conflict in the board 
privately, by various means of accommodation, all without 
success. It was only with great reluctance that the majority 
of the board came to what was inevitably a public issue, and 
to severing connections with some of our old friends. .. . 
All we have done is to say, as we always have said, that an 
organization devoted to civil liberties should be directed only 
by consistent supporters of civil liberty. 


Within the board a minority prepared a statement of 
their objections to the resolution, closely paralleling Dr. 
Ward’s letter of resignation; but the most vigorous pro- 
test of all appeared over the signatures of seventeen in- 
dividuals, some of whom had never been members of the 
ACLU, in an open letter to the public. Among the sign- 
ers were I. F. Stone, Maxwell S. Stewart and James 
Wechsler, all of The Nation’s editorial staff; Robert Morss 
Lovett, secretary of the Virgin Islands; Robert S. Lynd 
and Franz Boas of Columbia University; Henry T. Hunt 
of the Department of the Interior and Charles S. Ascher 
of the Social Science Research Council. It declared: “By 
the purge resolution the ACLU encourages the very ten- 
dencies it was intended to fight. It sets an example that 
liberal organizations will not be slow to imitate.” 

Meanwhile a number of local units of the ACLU have 
sent letters of protest to the ACLU. Several members of 
the board who voted against the resolution have continued 
their opposition by encouraging Miss Flynn to fight her 
ouster to the utmost. One of them suggests that perhaps 
the time has come for ACLU members in the provinces to 
end their own disfranchisement—meaning, rule the union 
by their votes. Such a scheme would strike at the heart of 
the ACLU. The board is the steward of the work and 
purposes of the organization; its charter 1s the Bill of 
Rights. Members have no voice in the election of the 
board or of the national committee. The nominating com- 
mittee of the board and the national council is made up 
of John Nevin Sayre, Sherwood Eddy, John S. Codman, 
Agnes Brown Leach, A. J. Muste, William Pickens, Amos 
Pinchot, Joseph Schlossberg, L. Hollingsworth Wood and 
Oswald Garrison Villard—a group from which any Swr- 
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vey Graphic reader can select at least a majority of known 
and trustworthy liberals. 

The ACLU director, Roger N. Baldwin, and its two 
counsel, Morris L. Ernst and Arthur Garfield Hays, like 
‘ts board chairman, John Haynes Holmes, and national 
committee chairman, E. A. Ross, are nationally known 
liberals of recognized competence and distinction, 


IV 


THE IssUE WITHIN THE ACLU Is, IN BRIEF, ONE OF LIBER- 
alism vs. an authoritarian trend which is almost world- 
wide. Robert E. Cushman, professor of government at 
Cornell, wrote in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
in 1931: “Whether individual civil liberties can be adap- 
ted to the forms of a pluralistic state and an increasingly 
complex and interrelated social and economic order is 
one of the major problems of modern political theory 
and modern statecraft.” In a Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
published on April 20, Professor Cushman was more 
hopeful than he was a decade ago. His optimism is 


based upon the increasing nationalization of basic and | 


fundamental civil liberties through recent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

The impingement of foreign wars and foreign move- 
ments on American civil liberty may, in the long run, 
be of less consequence than the good will and efficiency 
with which we solve our problem of economic insecurity. 
Jefferson and Brandeis, from whom we derive much of 
our heartening philosophy of faith in the capacity of ordi- 
nary men, mean little to a hungry family. To millions of 
Americans, whose activities are suppressed by the dicta- 
torship of poverty, a totalitarian society might seem to 
be a pleasant change from the democracy of which the 
comfortable can so easily boast. They might rise to a 
demagogue offering security in a cage. All true believers 
in civil liberties and in the virtue of freedom, therefore, 
must naturally cooperate in every effort to remove the 
economic, educational and racial disadvantages which 
have resulted in a multitude of underdogs in a land of 
such boundless plenty as the United States. It may mean 
drastic changes. It will surely mean some personal sacri- 
Gces. But it is essential for the future of freedom. 

Freedom is not entirely a material matter. Its roots are 
spiritual. Its techniques aim at the resolution of human 
conflict through the open competition of ideas. Neces- 
sarily, the development of freedom includes such heated 
discussions as those which have troubled the earnest mem- 
bers of the board of the ACLU, discussions which must 
seem academic, involved and_ needlessly ideological to 
plain people far removed from the responsibility of such 
decisions. 

In the passage of a resolution precipitated by events 
three thousand miles away there was no direct act of the 
sort which had led to previous removals of members of 
the ACLU’s national committee—William Z. Foster, who 
was elected as an AF of L organizer, later joined the 
Communist party, and resigned in 1930 when the ACLU 
condemned the bail jumping of communist defendants 
in a North Carolina strike case; Andtew Furuseth, who 
resigned upon the request of the board after he had ad- 
vocated prosecution of West Coast IWW members whom 
the ACLU was defending in 1922. In 1940 there is only 
the growing weight of evidence that communists and 
communist sympathizers, bound by rigid party disci- 
pline, are not free agents, and that the communist con- 
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ception of civil liberties, especially since the dissolution of 
the United Front, is altogether different from that of the 
ACLU. 

Some of the remaining board. members who are not 
Communist party members are known to regard the 
Soviet Union with unique tolerance, and even with some 
admiration. It is not likely that their status will be the 
subject of bickering or debate, unless some fresh issue 
arises. Such an issue might arise out of a stand taken 
by the majority of the board that, like anyone else, Leon 
Trotsky—arch critic of Stalinist communism—has a right 
to enter the United States if he desires. 

The majority of the. national committee and of the 
board, as from the beginning of the ACLU, consists of 
liberals—Democratic and Republican, independent and 
socialist, business men, professional men, writers and 
teachers. The question of a Nazi, or a German-American 
Bundsman, or any other supporter of the principle of dic- 
tatorship on the ACLU governing bodies has not risen. It 
never will. To the credit of the communists let it be said 
that during the days when they were the fellow travelers, 
they left little doubt of their championship of civil liber- 
ties. Even now, they leave no doubt of their belief in civil 
liberties for the working class only—as a means of 
achieving a working class government. But that, if you 
are a Bill of Rights liberal, is far from enough. To such 
liberals, and to the overwhelming majority of the ACLU 
board and national committee, civil liberty is an end as 
well as a means of organized society. They do not 
conceive of an America in which civil liberties are aban- 
doned. On that premise the ACLU, and American in- 
stitutions generally, will stand or fall. Obviously an apol- 
ogist of dictatorship has no place among the watchdogs 
of liberty. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


“Of Several Thousand Years’”’ 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


As ] wriTE THESE WORDS, GERMANY TIPS OVER MORE OF 
the beans by “benevolently” invading Denmark and set- 
ting off more war in Norway. Fool enough in lots of 
ways, I am not fool enough to venture much comment, 
or any prediction at all. By the end of the ten days or so 
intervening between writing and printing, anything can 
happen. One may remark in passing, however, that Hitler 
has put more rattlesnakes in his pocket. As for Sweden, 
Gustavus Adolphus came from there, and did the final 
business in the Thirty Years War three hundred years 
ago. Just now the Finns gave a stirring exhibit of what 
it means to stick your head into that Scandinavian 
hornets’ nest. Germany and Russia really together might 
gobble up the whole of it and then together turn upon 
and finish the rest of Europe; but it has yet to be demon- 
strated that Germany and Russia are really together at 
all, however much Berlin would have you believe it. It 
remains to be seen whether by its attack upon Norway 
Hitlerism has not loaded the last straw upon the back of 
its already overburdened war machine. There was a time 
when Napoleon had all Europe in the jitters. To keep 
any kind of sanity these days one must place things in a 
very large perspective, remembering that however the 
immediate cinder in one’s eye may apparently eclipse the 
precession of the equinoxes, that precession goes calmly 
on its way. One needs to remember that these crazy jig- 
saw pieces, unintelligible each by each, have to fit in the 
long run into a very large picture, the whole meaning of 
which is beyond our discerning. Of course, if you refuse 
to believe that there is a picture, that there is at last any 
Meaning at all . . . I do not envy you. 


THE VILLAGE PESSIMIST IN A TOWN WHERE I| USED TO LIVE 
had a nasty habit whereby he acquired the hatred of all 
those young and old who did not realize that he was 
“spoofing”; that he was the wisest and wittiest philoso- 
pher within a day’s journey. He was given to greeting 
gloomily all happy-looking persons whom he chanced to 
méet, especially upon a crisp glittering morning such as 
the Italians call bella giornata, with the dire prognosis: 

“What are you grinning about? Don’t you realize that 
before you know it you will have been dead two thou- 
sand years?” 

For myself, upon the first occasion I spiked and put a 
stop to it by snapping back to him: 

“Why not ten, or a hundred thousand? Not on your 
life! I’m alive now, and I’ve been alive a lot longer than 
that; and I shall be alive for a long, long time. I want to 
stick around, in one shape or another, and see the rest 
of the Show; for I suspect that there’s a Plot working 
out. You talk as if you were dead already.” 

Whereupon he winked at me solemnly and rejoined: 

“You said it. I’m older than you—I’ll save a seat for 
you.” 

This very morning I gave a lift along a hot road to a 
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bright-looking lad with a baseball bat. He said it was the 
gift of his father in anticipation of his birthday tomorrow 
when he would be fourteen. 


“Fourteen!” I said. “Make the most of it, son”; adding, 


perhaps a bit wistfully, “I was fourteen myself, only a lit- 
tle while ago.” 

“You were?” he exclaimed, incredulous. 

_ “Believe it or not I was, and what’s more, before you 
know it you will be as old as I am now; knowing, I 
hope, a lot more than I do because you will have seen 
and had part in things about which I can only guess. 
Look at that airplane”’—we were passing the local airport 
—“when I was your age if anybody had told me about 
that thing, I should have said he was crazy.” 

He said nothing more, but sat thinking, a whiff of 
cloud upon his face. 

After I got home I saw on a leaf in the garden one of 
those tiny insect-midges that live for but a day, and ima- 
gined him thinking of the sound reliability of leaves to 
sit on. Of that leaf in particular he would reflect that “al- 
ways” it had been there; never in his life or that of his 
fathers had it altered perceptibly. Doubtless it would con- 
tinue so; for him it stood for the permanent nature of 
things. Just so for his superiors of human-kind any status 
quo embodies the laws of being—economic, political, or 
what else you will. To be sure, life does teach us to some 
small extent about change; but not deeply do we realize 
that Today is Yesterday’s Far Future and Tomorrow’s 
Remote Past. For the most part and for most “practical” 
people and purposes the frame of reference’is the spot of 
time and space and circumstances wherein our feet are 
set at any particular moment. It took a job of thinking 
for my lad of fourteen to imagine this old fellow beside 
him as having ever been a boy; to say nothing of himself 
as a grandfather looking wistfully backward. 


WE ALL HAVE SEEN THOSE TIME-TELESCOPING MOVING PIC- 
tures, displaying in what seems slow motion the growth 
of plants, the opening of flower buds, the quasi-intelligent 
reaching out of vine tendrils, in which the development 
of hours or even days is crowded into seconds. Apparent- 
ly slow, they actually are the merging of serial exposures 
made at long intervals, jumping the lapse of time. By 
means of such the scientist can study plant growth at his 
leisure—stopping for close-ups, turning back to observe 
the tendencies, gaining amazingly understanding of the 
process as a whole. The same thing is done now by micro- 
photography, opening up the Lilliputian world of the 
ultra-minute; and likewise in that of the astronomer who 
thus halts for observation disdainful Gargantuan suns a 
million light-years distant, inquiring about their intimate 
affairs. . 

What a thing it would be to have an equally time-ig- 
noring moving picture of this world from its beginnings, 
slowing down—or, perhaps better, speeding-up—its be- 
havior and experiences during its history of stupendous 
changes under the sun. . . ..Of the wrinklings and pulsa- 
tions of its crust, of its ice caps creeping back and forth, 
of the ceaseless warfare between the seas and the conti- 
nents, islands great and little emerging and submerging, 
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of the pushings back and forth of forests, herbage and 
deserts! Fancy being able by pictures exposed thousands 
or hundreds of thousands of years apart to see the moun- 
tains pushing up, the patient inexorable grinding down 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

Suppose we had such a picture record of the human 
race from whatever may have been its beginnings—Homo 
Sapiens standing erect at last, spreading out over the sur- 
face of the earth, groping, toiling, struggling, fighting, 
experimenting, learning by trial and error, cogitating, 
maybe Getting Somewhere, toward Something. We might 
guess, better than we have guessed so far, what that 
Something, Somewhere may be; what it is all about. 
Doubtless many things, judgments and appraisals, would 
look mightily different in that Cyclopean perspective. 
Doubtless we should have to revise our listings of “great 
turning points in history”; readjust our estimates of the 
relative importance in the long run of the Hitlers and the 
Einsteins, of temporary defeats and permanent victories. 


DurING THE PAST FIVE YEARS | HAVE BEEN THRILLED AND ' 


immensely instructed by something of that nature. Not 
a picture but a great book in which the thing is done 
magnificently, as well as it can be done in words. I ven- 
ture the opinion that it is in its field the important book 
of our time. Actually three books—namely the first three 
volumes of the monumental “A Study of History,” by 
Arnold J. Toynbee, director of studies in the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs and research professor of in- 
ternational history in the University of London.* And 
now there are six, by publication lately of the second in- 
stalment of three volumes. In it Toynbee does on a grand 
scale what H. G. Wells did compactly in his path-break- 
ing “Outline of History”; though Toynbee does not deal 
with the geologic-biologic underfooting of mankind as 
did Wells. His is the vast Drama of Civilization and of 
human conduct in the mass. It is if you please a Novel, 
whose characters are neither individuals nor nations, but 
whole civilizations, emerging, developing, interacting, rare- 
ly surviving in the struggle for existence; mostly passing 
off the stage by reason of failure to meet the conditions, 
leaving pitiful vestiges or none; a bare handful still ob- 
servable as “fossils.” Often in these pages I have alluded 
to this book, sometimes quoting, and especially pointing 
out the tests applying to civilization as they do to na- 
tions and individuals: that is, that environment, whether 
of natural conditions or of human contenders and pres- 
sures, must be hard; hard enough but not too hard. If not 


hard enough, the civilization degenerates and rots out; if 


too hard, it shrivels in despair. 
In its total impression you can hear old Omar Khay- 
yam speaking as in the Rubaiyat: 


When You and I behind the Veil are past, 
Oh, but the long, long while the World shall last . . 


. How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour, and went his way. 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried 2a drank deep: 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 

Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 


* A STUDY OF HISTORY, by Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford University 
Press, New York and London. Vols. i-iii, 1934; vols. iv- -vi, 1939. Prices 
respectively $17.50 and $23.00, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. Full 
set of six vols. $40.50. 
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HERE YOU WILL SEE NOT ONE BUT A THOUSAND WORLD-RAV- 
ishing tyrants, Genghis Khans, Caesars, Alexanders, Na- 
poleons, Mussolinis, Hitlers, Stalins, famous and forgotten 
—all trying in vain to conquer that which cannot be con- 
quered: namely the ever-aspiring, immortally defiant 
Spirit of Man. Here you will see the real and the self- 
imagining Salt of the Earth; the bogus sort, as now in 
Germany and Japan so forever in the past and no doubt 
to continue in the future, attempting futilely to accom- 
plish their world-seasoning by force; the real Salt forever 
permeating by the power of truth and right relationships. 
Here you will see new wine forever bursting old dried 
wine-skins by virtue of what Toynbee calls “the intracta- 
bility of institutions”; for instance industrialism “turning 
existing institutions into social anachronisms.” Here you 
will see how ever the passion of imperialism starts, the 
effort to expand nationality by violence follows its stand- 
ard pattern and goes down and out. What is happening 
now has happened many times before. One month after 
the close of the great war one of the greatest philosopher- 
statesmen of our age, the ex-Boer General Jan Christiaan 
Smuts of South Africa, appealing for the establishment of 
a world-ordering League of Nations, thus characterized 
what is going on: 


Mankind is once more on the move. The very foundations 
have been shaken and loosened, and things are again fluid. 
The tents have been struck, and the great caravan of Human- 
ity is once more on the march. 


That is what Toynbee’s great Study is all about: the 
marchings of Humanity toward—Wherever it is going. 
The causes and factors in the genesis, growth, arrest, dis- 
integration of civilizations; with the pulsations in and 
rhythm of the ever-upward-moving spiral of human his- 
tory as a whole. There isn’t much comfort here for the 
midge, to whom the fall of his leaf is a world catastrophe; 
for the fourteen-year-old whose perspective envisions nei- 
ther past nor future; nor for those despairing victims or 
observers immersed in the moment’s news events. This is 
a titanic moving picture of Man’s struggle on the whole, 
out of the immemorial past through Now toward What- 
ever “far-off divine event.” In such a purview any single 
biography, any history of a nation or even of a very long 
significant period—such for instance as Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’”—is to this vast synthesis 
as a close-up of a person or single event to a whole great 
drama. Toynbee affords many such detail focusings, but 
always and only by way of illustration. The body of learn 
ing displayed in text, footnotes and appendices is prodi- 
gious. This is one of the foundation books for the library 
of any intelligent person; indispensable for the student of 
history at any stage, of its philosophy as a whole. 

The Answer, the whole purport of that philosophy as 
Toynbee senses it, remains for the final volumes; but al- 
ready it is emerging: The Task of Man on earth is the 
development of self-understanding and self-control; at- 
tainment by the individual, and groups and masses so 
inspired; “mastery of the Macrocosm consequent upon a 
corresponding achievement in the Microcosm.” Man the 
captain rather than the victim of his environment and 
his Destiny. During the few moments thus far of his exist- 
ence he has made prodigious strides in that direction; but, 
especially right now, he exhibits himself as still the blun- 
dering, half brutal child, only a few steps out of savagery. 
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Letters and Life 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


HOW TO READ A BOOK, by Mortimer J. Adler. Simon and Schuster. 
398 pp. Price $2.50. 


TEACHING WITH BOOKS, by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association. 239 pp. Price $2-50: 


THE PRACTICE OF BOOK SELECTION, edited by Louis R. Wilson. 
University of Chicago Press. 368 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


American Library 


THE FIVE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INVENTION OF THE 
printing press has been celebrated these past months with 
eloquent ceremony and glorious displays of milestone books. 
In America we have recalled that the first press in an Eng- 
lish colony was set up in 1639 at Cambridge, Mass. To the 
plain man and the scholar has come again the sense of the 
glory and the mystery of the printed page. We cannot adorn 
the miracle with words: our tribute is the deep emotion of 
gratitude that moves the spirit when we contemplate some 
great book, say a polyglot Bible that records the Scriptures 
in seven languages. Since Johann Gutenberg first imprinted 
words on paper in 1439, the printing press has changed 
human destiny. Without its contributions we should live in 
another world, different in consciousness and tempo, It pre- 
serves our records and links the generations; it serves every 
art and science; it is thé tool of democracy; it has made 
truth and beauty our companions; it enlarges the stature of 
mankind. We are grateful. 

The power of the printing press is not a mystery: it pro- 
vides, swiftly and cheaply, copies of what prophets, poets, 
teachers, jesters write. Thus the creations of men’s minds 
and spirits become common property. Of 113 great books 
listed by Mortimer Adler, some 35 were written before 1439. 
But how few there were then who could enjoy these treas- 
ures. With the list are added notes on available editions 
that make possible the ownership at small cost of the classics 
of all time. The printing press makes readers, fosters read- 
ing, and thus guarantees to authors an audience and a liv- 
ing. The great spiral of need and creation swings upward. 

Our duty to the printing press is to 
teach still more readers the enlightenment 
and delight it provides. The books are 
waiting; but for many, even after 500 
years, the will-to-read must be inspired. 
That is the task these authors set for 
themselves—to make more people want 
to read, to teach them how to read wise- 
ly, to study new modes of making books 
accessible, and to guide them toward good 
books. Popular reading cannot be taken 
for granted; books have many competi- 
tors these days. Letters and Life—an of- 

- fering of the printing press—pays anni- 
versary tribute with books on books. 


“How to Reap a Book” Is HAPPILY 
timed, for with its high seriousness, prac- 
tical wisdom, and tempered persuasive- 
ness it will send thousands to great books, 
with fresh interest and new skills for 
harvesting the fruits of wisdom. It has 
already done so, for it is a best seller 
among non-fiction books. This manual 
of rules came out of the author’s experi- 
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ence in teaching himself to read, in courses for students of 
philosophy, and in the advocacy and practice of education 
through great books at the University of Chicago and St. 
John’s College. It is so rich in common. sense and urbane 
culture and inspiration that I wish I had his gifts to per- 
suade you to read this book on reading. You should, para- 
doxically, read it in advance of reading it! 

The reviewer is embarrassed by the queer feeling he may 
not have read Mr. Adler’s book by Mr. Adler’s rules. Let us 
try to apply his demand for a first reading to get the subject 
matter, theme, parts, and main problems. His subject is read- 
ing, for students in the schools and adults who want to 
complete their education because of a sense of inadequacy 
and ignorance. The theme is that thus may be secured a 
liberal education, a disciplined mind stored with the main 
ideas of western culture, and an enduring ability to master 
great literature. The parts are: (1) Our present system of 
education fails to bestow these gifts, for the students do not 
know how to read and learn from the writings of minds 
greater than those of their living teachers. It is critical and 
provocative. (2) The rules for actual reading that is not 
passive but based on painstaking and design: Chapter 14 
digests them, and they are few and simple, but only valuable 
when practiced. (3) Suggestions as to how to read for “de- 
light” in imaginative literature, including novels, poetry, 
plays, and even digests and journalism. (4) What are the 
great books? Here is an admirable list, based on that of St. 
John’s College, not final and to be used with eclectic freedom. 

The second reading is from the parts to the whole so 
that you understand the author’s terms, propositions, argu- 
ments, and solutions. The third is the pleasant stage of crit- 
ical debate with the author, for agreement or disagreement, 
to be enjoyed only when you know what he means, and 
never for mere victory in opposition. Mr. Adler has answered 
most of our possible criticisms. He recognizes that readers 
have many tastes and pursueé diverse ends; that such reading 
is work for serious folks, not a way of passing time; that 
people will not agree as to what the list should contain, or 
what part is each man’s meat. And we shall all accept his 
principal thesis: that such disciplined reading and thinking 
are the foundations on which freedom 
and democracy alone can endure. 


How MUCH SOUND READING IS BEING 
done? Let the librarians testify, for they 
are the residuary legatees of all the books. 
In his “Teaching with Books,” Harvie 
Branscomb, librarian of Duke Univer- 
sity, reveals that in many colleges read- 
ing is sadly neglected. From various 
studies, admittedly not complete, we 
learn that students read voluntarily about 
twelve books a year, and make around 
fifty or sixty withdrawals from reserved 
books for classes. At that rate it would 
take about ten years to complete Mr. 
Adler’s list. But many make no use of 
the library—in one university, 42  per- 
cent. No very clear correlation of scholar- 
ship and reading exists, but it seems plain 
that many students get perfectly good 
grades on class lectures and texts who 
never invade the library. 

The librarians are perplexed but not 
downhearted. There is a vigorous realism 
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Panels from Edward Laning’s mural on the development o 
the New York Public Library under the direction of the 


revealed in the questions asked. What part does reading play 
in college education? Does the faculty really believe in teach- 
ing with books; do the presidents? If so when will they offer 
a plan to integrate the massive (and expensive) collections 
of books with the curricula; or give the librarian a status 
as teacher as well as technician? There is a feeling that much 
smaller, carefully selected and easily accessible collections 
will meet the actual needs revealed, and save goodly sums 
that now store unused treasures in unvisited alcoves. The 
expenditures are surprising—to accession a book costs around 
two dollars. Yet there is small provision to teach the student 
to emerge from a catalogue with the slip of victory. 
Encouragement is to be found in the slow increase of 
student readers, and in many devices to put them on friendly 
terms with books. The honors courses have done this; and 
the taking of the books into the family, as it were, in the 
hall, dormitory, and even fraternity. The browsing room may 
open a magic casement on life almost by chance. The li- 
brarian is certainly getting around, no longer a custodian of 
books but a benevolent peddler of shining wares. This vol- 
ume deals so brilliantly with both dilemmas and dreams that 
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it deserves the word “challenging.” What price Adler, when 
even among students there is little will-to-read? 


WHAT EVERY BOOKMAN KNOWS IS THAT THE JOYS OF READING 
often come in unforeseen ways. The papers on “The Prac- 
tice of Book Selection” read before the Library Institute 
offer unexpected delight even to the layman. For these wise 
realists, the librarians, invited brilliant men of special com- 
petence to tell what each thought of the books in his field. 
Max Lerner covers the significant books in political science, 
economics, and sociology. James. Clark records the experi- 
ments he, Lyman Bryson and the Macmillan Company made 
with brief books “in the language of the people.” He notes 
that the average American adult reads about as well as a 
fifth-grade child. Frederic Melcher reviews what the pub- 
lishers have done for popular reading—and it is a grand 
endeavor. Good books are available at reasonable prices. 
Even the selection of books for a technical department 
inspires E. H. McClelland to an essay of humanistic charm, 
illuminated by such touches as the quotation from a great 
librarian: “If Satan should write a book, our library would 
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want one copy for reference.” Louis Gottschalk is equally 
gay and sharp on historical writing, with his four rules to 
be applied by a Society for the Suppression of Books that 
might imitate the AAA and pay authors and publishers for 
not producing books. Waldemar Kaempffert, with his mar- 
velous clarity, shows how the popularizing of science merges 
with both philosophy and social science. In short, the li- 
brarians are getting wise counsel for their endless task of 
choosing books. 

After five hundred years vast fields of readers are yet un- 
tilled. But the laborers are in the furrows; they see visions 
of a great democracy of readers. Here is their tribute to 
Johann Gutenberg et al. The benefactions of books will 
never cease. They may be complemented by new modes of 
communication. It may be useful to look forward, with wild 
surmise, toward the place and services of books after an- 
other five hundred years. 


Beware of Absolutes 


THE AMERICAN STAKES, by John Chamberlain. Carrick & Evans. 

320 pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

NaturaLty I Like JoHN CHAMBERLAIN BECAUSE HE BELIEVES 
in my own thesis that America is not and ought not to be 
purely capitalist or socialist or purely anything else. I like his 
pungent phrase, “Freedom dwells in the interstices of the five 
economic systems.” In fact, freedom in John Chamberlain’s 
mind dwells in the interstices of his thoughts, which are 
movable like furniture in a house. He has read Stuart Chase, 
possibly Korzybski as well; anyhow he can walk all around 
among his ideas without sticking fast to absolutes. Everything 
in the American scene strikes him as more or less good or 
bad, more or less rapidly changing, and subject to the benefits 
of useful interference by anyone who can use his head and 
understand what forces he is dealing with. 

“The American Stakes” is a refreshing and entertaining 
conversation on the political-economic-social scene, the New 
Deal and its background, Mr. Roosevelt, Mayor La Guardia, 
the reformation of the intellectual radicals, the nature of de- 
mocracy. The author takes the NRA as the New Deal’s prize 
mistake, and the gradual shift to a Brandeis philosophy of 
free business competition and flexible prices as a turning to- 
ward the light. He likes Mr. Hull but still believes our main 
problems are at home. There is no use in trying to summarize 
the book. If you have a freely moving mind, you can buy it 
and luxuriate in John Chamberlain’s brilliant, easy writing, 
agreeing and disagreeing, more or less, as you ride along. But 
if you are tied fast to the party line of the Marxists or of the 
Roosevelt-haters, or otherwise have neglected to acquire the 
faculty of intellectual locomotion, skip it, for it will strain 
your moorings and cause pain. 


Washington, D.C. Davin CusHMAN CoyLE 


A Mind of Her Own 


SHANGHAI—Ciry For Sate, by Ernest O. Hauser. Harcourt, Brace. 
322 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


READING LIKE A NOVEL, THIS BIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT CITY FROM 
birth to, as the author claims, the auction block, is the story of 
the taipans, those lovers in the grand manner who wooed 
the mud flats by the Soochow creek into a painted hussy—one 
of the trade mistresses of the world; and of how they begot 
that bastard of international attitudes—the Shanghai Mind. 
This mind has tainted and vitiated the dealings of all who 
dwell within her borders, blocked treaties and created them. 
Above all it has tried and sometimes succeeded in controlling 
foreign policy. Being neither Chinese nor of any one European 
nation, all national and international policies were foreign 
policies to Shanghai. 

This Shanghai mind sees the world in terms of trade routes; 
the main ones being the Pacific Ocean and the Yangtze River. 
Therefore it is not strange that a traveler passing through 
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Shanghai gets the illusion that the city, although actually on — 
the edge of a great plain, is cut off from China by a mountain — 


range. Once this imaginary barrier is crossed, the traveler 
finds the air on the other side is of a different quality and the 
faces of the people look west over the great country and not 
east to the ocean as they do in Shanghai. 

In this story, told from the point of view of the city on the 
mud flats, the great wars, the Taiping rebellion which showed 
that the mandate of Heaven had passed from the Manchu dy- 
nasty, the first Chinese war with Japan in which Japan took 
the initial steps in her “great mission” to dominate Asia, the 
Boxer “trouble,” a bewildered struggling of many forces in the 
great country, and the World War also, were illnesses to 
Shanghai such as any growing organism is subject to. 

But by the time the Japanese began to annex parts of China, 
Shanghai had grown into a huge city and was being used as 
an operating base by the Chinese government. 

The latter part of the book deals with the first period of 
the present conflict between the Chinese and the Japanese. 
There is a masterly description of the fighting in and around 
Shanghai when the Japanese navy decided to take part in the 
war the army was making in and around Peiping. The story 
is told from the point of view of a city which has a life of its 
own; but there is a motif of ironic comment running through 
the book, perhaps the nagging conscience of an imaginative 
taipan, or better still the thoughts of Kuan Ti, that Chinese 
God of War, who held his hand so often waiting for the full- 
ness of time before he let the city feel his wrath. 

Here is good reading and material for many a good contro- 
versy, though sometimes it is difficult to distinguish ironic 
understatement from parenthetical criticism. One cannot al- 
ways agree with Mr. Hauser, but he should be congratulated 
on giving the world the story of Shanghai at the psychological 
moment and on having done it so well. Ipa Pruitr 
American Committee for Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 


Team Play 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND PRODUCTION—Next Sreps 1n_ InbUus- 
TRIAL Democracy, by Morris L. Cooke and Philip Murray. Harper. 277 
pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


How CAN CAPITAL AND LABOR GET ALONG TOGETHER UNDER THE 
wage system in a profit economy? Do not these very terms 
imply that it is the natural tendency of capital to take the hide 
off labor when it can, and of labor when it is strong to recip- 
rocate up to the hilt? Isn’t it sheer sentimental rot to suggest 
that either will do anything else? 

Or is there a shred of common sense somewhere that sug- 
gests that a little less of the highwayman may help to save the 
necks of both? That is an idea that didn’t occur to the re- 
nowned Kilkenny cats, but it has occurred to one of the most 
eminent of the followers of Frederick W. Taylor and to one of 
the ablest of the leaders of the CIO. It has not only occurred 
to them, they have put it down in a book that is crammed 
with wisdom. It may be that it will be quite a while before 
anybody else will be able to write as wise a book on labor and 
management. , 

One can’t review such a book in 500 words. You have to 
read it. But the general idea is that there is “something 
wrong” in the way our economic system functions. With no 
internal customs barriers, an abundance of raw materials and 
working capital, and with a working force of highest efficien- 
cy, we have low production, great unemployment, vast num- 
bers on relief. “A 16-cylinder nation limping along on 6 or 8 
cylinders.” 

What can be done to correct this shocking condition? Two 
things, the authors think: first, bring about cooperation be- 
tween management and labor of such a sort that labor’s vast 
untapped resources of imagination and skill, now bottled up 
because of faulty relationships, may be released. This means 
organization of all the workers and collective bargaining 
throughout industry. It means an abandonment of the battle- 
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Wfield for the confer- 
Jence room. It means 
education of labor 
leaders and of man- 
agement executives by 
each other and the 
joining of forces in a 
common enterprise. 

Second, make use of 
everything that scien- 
tific management has 
discovered in order to 
increase production 
and improve distribu- 
tion. That means or- 
ganization of the indi- 
vidual plant for efh- 
cient operation, but 
it means two other 
things that Frederick 
W. Taylor didn’t think 
much about, which 
nevertheless are the 
logical results of his 
thinking: national eco- 
nomic planning; and 
cooperation between 
management and labor 
at every phase of the 
development of the sci- 
entific process. What 
the authors seem to en- 
visage is nothing less 
than a new and better 
social order built 
through reason and 
not through  revolu- 
tion, to The New York Times. 

This book is going 
to be irritating to a lot of readers who will want to stop and 
argue at a score of points. It is irritating to this reviewer be- 
cause the writers bolster up some of the conclusions with 
which he agrees with arguments which he rejects, and there 
isn’t room here to say why. 

But let there be more cooperation between Murray and 
Cooke! 
New York School of Social Work Joun A. Fircu 
The Practice of Freedom 


A LIBERAL IN WAR TIME, Tue Epucation or ALBERT DE SILVER, by 
Walter Nelles. Edited by Lewis Gannett, with an introduction by Roger 
N. Baldwin. Norton. 221 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

Here Is A TIMELY VOLUME. How IT BRINGS BACK THE MEM- 

ories of the old days, more than twenty years ago, when in a 

war to make the world safe for democracy we were fighting 

to preserve some last vestiges of democracy in this country— 
brings them back at a moment when war is again overshadow- 
ing the world, and the battle for civil liberties is growing tense 
once more. Some of the veterans of that earlier struggle are 
still on the job—preeminently, the center and soul of it all, 

Roger Baldwin, as indefatigable, as irresistible, as buoyant as 

ever, But Albert De Silver is gone—killed in a tragic accident 

in November 1924. Today he seems to those of us who knew 
him as gay and gallant as ever—and this book, a tribute of 
friendship, tells the reason why. 

Albert De Silver was what the biologists would call a 
sport. Born to wealth, reared in the trammeling traditions of 
upper class society, educated in exclusive schools, entered 
early into the conventional practice of law, there was yet some- 
thing in him which would not let him abide “at ease in Zion. 


MAY 1940 


Author, editor, educator and exceptional citizen. His books, published over 47 
years, covered the fields of taxation, statecraft, travel, philosophy; his editorship 
stretched from the Charities Review, one of the parent stems of Survey Graphic, 


It was partly an insa- 
tiable curiosity, partly 
a rollicking spirit of 
adventure, more a na- 
tive independence of 
spirit to match his na- 
tive intelligence, and 
always an innate sense 
of decency which 
quickened into  out- 
rage in the face of all 
injustice and cruelty. 
Then there was the 
influence of a posses- 
sive mother who 
forced him, however 
unwillingly, into re- 
bellion; and of an 
adored wife who as a 
birthright Quaker 
had radicalism in her 
bones. A certain dis- 
quiet, a gay question- 
ing of his world, ap- 
pears early in his ca- 
reer, but nothing de- 
cisive happened till the 
war came, and tyranny 
and terror walked 
abroad. 

“Albert, observing 
conditions and events 


Drawing by Feodor Zakharov with the same cool- 


JOHN H. FINLEY ness of head and 


warmth of heart with 
which he tended the 
affairs of clients, got 
mad. Loving security 
much, he loved intel- 
ligence much more. Its chance to flourish seemed obviously 
dependent even for the wrong-headed to utter what they 
thought. The ideal as well as the practice of freedom to think 
was in grave danger. Yet it might be possible to conserve 
sparks of the ideal for later fanning back to vigor in the 
American tradition. Albert counted the heavy cost to himself 
of lending a hand to that end, and deliberately decided that 
that was just what he wanted to do.” 

In a few months, this scion of aristocratic Columbia Heights 
was doing strange and shocking things. He was actually 
championing the cause of socialists, [WW’s, anti-war fanatics, 
and conscientious objectors—not because he had the slightest 
sympathy with their ideas, but because he insisted upon their 
right to hold and express them. This was Americanism, 
wasn’t it—in any case, decency and fair play? The Civil 
Liberties Bureau (now Union) was as though made to his 
hand. He threw into its work every ounce of energy he had, 
and so much money that he had to be dissuaded from making 
the bureau too exclusively his own. When Roger Baldwin 
went to prison, he took over the dangerous work of the 
directorship of the bureau. When the office was raided and 
arrests threatened, he confessed no relish for trial and incar- 
ceration but, serene and gay as ever, stood ready for what 
might come. The war over and the crisis ended, De Silver 
not unnaturally turned to other interests. He plunged into 
chemistry with an almost boyish zest. Had he lived, he would 
have served truth as lightheartedly and loyally as he served 
liberty. And had he lived to this hour, when war again men- 
aces democracy, -how eagerly would he have swung back to 
the old fight. 

Nelles’ book follows the story of Albert De Silver’s career 
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with unfailing insight and appreciation. It is parucudarly suc- 
cessful in conveying the radiance of his personality. The scat- 
tered quotations from his letters to Margaret, his wife, help 
greatly to this end. Roger Baldwin’s introductory tribute and 
Lewis Gannett’s editing add final and perfecting touches to a 
work that lifts the heart in these dark and depressing days. 
Here in this record is the still living witness of the unquench- 
able vitality of our American democracy. Because of what De 
Silver was and did yesterday, we may have faith in tomorrow. 
Community Church of New York — Joun Haynes Hotmes 


Balance 


THIS CONSTITUTION OF OURS, by Judge Florence E. Allen, 
nam. 198 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Put- 


“On ALL GREAT SUBJECTS MUCH REMAINS TO BE SAID.” THE 
words are as true now as they were when John Stuart Mill 
wrote them. The American Constitution is a great subject. 
On it much remains to be said, and Judge Florence Allen 
has put some in her attractive little book. Indeed, she may 
occasionally be re-saying because certain pages read as if they 
had been culled from speeches on the principles animating 
the Founding Fathers, the charter which they struck off at 
Philadelphia, and the way in which it has worked. This is 
praise, because ofttimes a test of good writing is whether 
it can stand being spoken. 

Judge Allen’s book is brief—124 pages of text and an 
appendix which contains the text of the Constitution, 25 
pages indexing it, and a bibliography. In her text she is par- 
ticularly interested in the Bill of Rights and in the war 
power. The former she discusses eloquently. The latter she 
discusses suggestively, arguing that the United States has 
been advantaged by reason of the “clogged” nature of the 
war-making power. Only Congress can declare war. This is 
an essential counterbalance to the President’s powers in ap- 
pointing and controlling our foreign service and as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy. Curiously, after laud- 
ing the fact that the war power is “clogged,” Judge Allen 
does not go on to discuss the proposal of the Ludlow and 
other amendments that there be a further brake in the re- 
quirement of a popular referendum for a declaration of war. 
But her book is a brief one and must ignore many matters 
germane to its central thesis: “Liberty cannot be written 
ready-made into a charter. It must be written into our hearts, 
and thus sent on by us as a living force to the next genera- 
tion. Here in America we do have the great and living 
traditions. But only by graving them as articles of faith on 
the hearts of the people, can they be realized.” That is a fine 
truth finely said by the country’s outstanding woman jurist. 
Columbia University Linpsay Rocers 


Educating the Whole Man 


PREFACE TO AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY, by I. B. Berkson. 
Columbia University Press. 250 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

THE QUALITY OF TALK ABOUT EDUCATION THESE DAYS IS NOT 
high. This is one of the many brave attempts to set it straight, 
straight in terminology as well as in idea, and the result is 
not encouraging for those who expect a marked improvement 
in the near future. One need not, however, be too pessimistic 
about the future of educational practice, since this book like 
many other recent ones exhibits a concern about present 
educational failures. There is a ground-swell of such con- 
cern, and where there is much seeking it would be willful 
scepticism to doubt that some discovery or some rediscovery 
is Imminent. 

The trouble with this book is that it gets off to a bad 
start by one of the oldest fallacies, and remains consistently 
within the fallacious atmosphere throughout. The fallacy is 
that, since educational institutions are within society and 
often are subordinate parts of the political state, education is 
the handmaid of politics and must have a_ political end. 
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Aristotle and Plato are misquoted on this against Robert M. 


Hutchins. Of course the answer to this fascist fallacy is that 
individuals are being educated for their whole lives, not — 
merely for their parts in political and social change. They — 


may even have to be educated to withstand ‘politics. Mr. 
Berkson finishes off the fallacy by founding latter-day democ- 


racy on the principle of the infinite worth of the individual. 


This is not politics and social science; it is the metaphysics 
which he warned us against at the beginning. It is good 
metaphysics, good enough to be admitted as part of the 
ground for a good philosophy of education. 

If this metaphysics of human nature were taken seriously 
and understood and seen through to the point where appli- 
cation to both education and politics could be made without 
Mr. Berkson’s confusions, we should be very close to the 
discovery that many of us hope is not far off. The education 
of the whole man would turn out to be the training of the 
intellect and its subsidiary powers which laid the founda- 
tion for modern education and democracy. 

Mr. Berkson knows we are off the track now, and he has 
given us an exhibition of what it is to be off the track in 
both politics and education. At least one reader is looking 
backward from his “Preface to an Educational Philosophy.” 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Scorr BUCHANAN 


Are We Afraid to Think? 


DANGEROUS THOUGHTS, by Lancelot Hogben. Norton. 283 pp. Price 

$2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
HocpeN CHALLENGES THE READER TO RECONCILE WHAT WE 
know with what we do. We know how to produce all we 
can possibly use; yet we continue to act as if we could sur- 
vive another day only by the method of grab-as-grab-can. 
We know that effective production depends upon coordina- 
tion of effort; yet we continue to act as if we could achieve 
the greatest good for the greatest number only as each one 
minds his own business—at the expense of others. Scientists, 
at least, should know better, Hogben protests. 

Civilization is racing toward catastrophe; but that is not 
because we are stupid. It is because we are directing our clev- 


Kirby in the New Yerk Post 
“The Chair of Indecency” 
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erness and our science and our efforts stupidly. Instead of 
considering how we can best assure ourselves the things we 
really need, we are asking, “How can we preserve democracy 
without disturbing our privileges or upsetting our customs?” 
We are therefore using science to perpetuate our abuses— 
imperialisms and colonial exploitations, vested interests and 
legal rackets, war, propaganda, wholesale fraud. 

The humanitarian aspirations that culminated in the 
French Revolution have been to a degree realized during 
the expansion of capitalist economics and scientific technol- 
ogy. It is a mistake, however, to assume that capitalism is an 
essential condition for retaining or enlarging human values. 
The benefits of science are possible without congested tene- 
ments and squalid cities, without fighting about coal or 
iron. Capitalism is today the chief obstacle to making the 
amenities of civilized living generally available. 

On the other hand, Hogben reminds us that while collec- 
tivism of some sort is necessary for the survival of civilization, 
it is not sufficient to insure civilization. We must not let 
ourselves be dragooned into thinking that our choice lies 
between a dictatorship of those who own and manipulate the 
economic and cultural machinery—the ultimate in capi- 


talism—and a dictatorship of the consolidated gangs of | 


bureaucrats—the ultimate in stateism. That is indeed no 
choice at all. We may choose either inertia and so yield all 
power to the aggressive and ruthless; or we may choose to 
apply such intelligence as we have to planning an orderly 
transition from the chaos of conflicting anxieties and hatreds 
to a humane and scientific era. But that means raising ques- 
tions which we had considered settled; that means disturb- 
ing complacencies, undermining privileges, and thinking— 
Dangerous Thoughts. 
New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


Liberal Schoolmen 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY IN OUR TIME, by Jesse H. New- 
lon. McGraw-Hill. 242 pp. Price $2.50. 


TEACHERS FOR DEMOCRACY—FourtH YEARBOOK OF THE JOHN 
Dewey Society, written in collaboration by George E. Axtelle and 
William M. Wattenberg. Appleton-Century. 412 pp. Price $2.50. 

Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

PROFESSORS GAZING FROM THEIR STUDY WINDOWS BEHOLD A 

troubled world. One group reacts by pasting pages from the 

classics over the panes, so that they may smoulder undis- 
turbed in eternal verities. Another group throws wide the 
sash and climbs out to carry blazing torches into the fray. 

The authors of our two volumes are in the latter group. 
Professor Newlon, who was one of the country’s leading 

public school administrators for more years than he has 
been a college professor, has written a solid, scholarly book, 
yet one that is so clear and concise that the layman seeking 
to understand the position of the school in today’s confu- 
sion can find no better aid than this. The author believes 
that the schools are necessarily a reflection of the society that 
supports them and that they necessarily influence the direc- 
tion of development of that society. His thesis is. that we can 
enjoy democracy in our adult world only if our youngsters 
are schooled in democracy. 

But Professor Newlon is not one who believes that the 
Stars and Stripes waving from a school flagpole guarantees 
sound teaching of democracy. Long experience as a liberal 
schoolman has taught him that there are forces in the coun- 
try that would keep what they have or seek what they want 
by direct action rather than trust democracy to award it to 
them. He says: “A social strategy must be fashioned for 
democracy. . . . [It] must take account of the actualities of 
American life, of its class structure, its interest groups, what 
is good and what is undesirable in its traditions. . . oat 

“The Yearbook of the John Dewey Society” has the un- 
evenness typical of volumes prepared by many authors, but 
group planning has given it a fair degree of coherence. It 


Problems 
and 
procedures 


of 


public welfare 


administration 


fully described by an expert 
in this important new book 


The Public Welfare 


Administrator 
By ELWOOD STREET 


Director of the Community Fund and of the Community Council, 
Richmond, Va.; Formerly Director of Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology—$4.00 


UT of the depression years has come a new concept 

of public responsibility for welfare services and for 
the social security of the people. How these services can 
best be organized and operated is the subject of this manual 
by a veteran of public welfare service. This is an immedi- 
ately helpful and useful book, basing its discussion through- 
out on the individual agency of the local community. 


7 7 Rooted firmly in the day by day problems of the 
person who is responsible administratively for the care of 
the dependent, the defective, the delinquent and the diseased 
in the local community or individual agency, the text is 
amply illustrated by descriptions of actual problems of 
public welfare administration and the ways in which they 


are handled. 


7 7 All phases of the subject are covered: philosophical, 
legal and regulatory; special techniques of the adminis- 
trator; problems of organization and management; per- 
sonnel procedure; accounting and budgeting; purchasing 
and property management; transportation and communica- 
tion; statistics and records; public relations. 


7 7 Lo receive a copy of this book for 10 days’ examina- 
tion before you decide to keep it, just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. You will be sure to find a helpful clarifica- 
tion of your problems in Mr. Street’s experience-tested 
manual. 


W/, McGRAW-HILL \Y 
ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
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1 McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42d St., N. Y. C. H 
I Send me Street — The Public Welfare Administrator for 10 days’ I 
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A unique and indispensable volume 
for everyone who guides young 
children or their parents... 


THE FIRST FIVE 
YEARS or LIFE 


By ARNOLD GESELL 
AND OTHERS 


The- Clinic of Child Development, Yale 
University, has spent the last fifteen years 
studying hundreds of pre-school children. 
The book which has grown out of this re- 
search describes as never before the physical 
and mental developments which take place 
during the five most important years in the 
life of a human being. 


Illustrated. $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 E. 33rd St. - NEW YORK 


New Harvard Books 


THE ATLANTIC MIGRATION 
1607 - 1860 
By Marcus Lee Hansen 


A brilliant account of transatlantic migration, particularly 
in the early and middle nineteenth century. Unlike most 
historians of immigration, Professor Hansen takes his stand 
in Europe rather than America, and describes the various 
conditions there that made people want to come to the 
New World. He paints a picture of unusual vividness. 

$3.50 


POPULATION 
By Gunnar Myrdal 


Today more than ever, when the old-age pension system 
and the alien exclusion laws are matters of deep public 
interest, Professor Myrdal’s analysis of the population 
problem is of vital significance. He describes at some 
length the experience of Sweden, which has in recent 
years developed policies which may be of inestimable 


value to the world in general. $2.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 
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shares Professor Newlon’s concern with the role of the schor:, 
in the preparation of a democratic citizenry, but the state ©, 
mind of some of the yearbook contributors might be mor,’ 
accurately described as “alarm” rather than “concern.” : 
Some of the contributions, such as the opening chapter b. 
Dean Melby, are primarily summaries of widely recognizes 
fact. Others, notably those by Professors Martin and Smitk; 
are packed with sound suggestions for a program of action - 
The chapter by Professor McSwain on “Democratic Concept, 
of Learning and Teaching” may be challenging but is scarce. 
ly enlightening. The reviewer may never have learned te) 
read well, but he is stumped by such sentences as: “Democ- | 
racy, as a philosophy of social living, is rooted in a dynamic , 
stream of social thought and action and, therefore, must be . 
evolutionary in nature, structure, and operation.” And. 
“Thinking, in the truest sense, constitutes an inner conver- 
sation between the internal self and the internal other.” 
(Italics in original.) Invention is glorious except when it re- 
places the dictionary as a source of word meanings. ~ q 
The appearance of two books such as these within a few 
weeks of one another indicates that there still are educators 
actively striving for the fulfillment of the faith of the Found- 
ing Fathers in the schools as the bulwark of democracy. 
University of New Hampshire Everett B. Sackett 


The Unlimited Community 


POSITIVE DEMOCRACY, by James Feibleman. University of North 
Carolina Press. 256 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
PHILOSOPHICAL JUSTIFICATION FOR A POSITIVE VIEW OF DEMOC- 
racy and of its implications in human attitudes and affairs | 
is the purpose of this book. It is, to my: knowledge, unique — 
in both aim and approach; the end result is to set democracy ~ 
on a firmer foundation of reason and meaning than many - 
of us heretofore could have supplied. So much so, indeed, 
that from the standpoint of the educator concerned to be - 
clear and firm about ends and means in the conduct of all 
education, this volume ranks high on the “must” reading — 
list. 
It first points out the negative nature of most historic 
democratic theory. It shows its predominantly political and 
socially non-functional emphasis; and is clear about its non- - 
rational premises in the assumed separable autonomy of each 

individual. 

The author’s characterization of the positive, social democ- 
racy required in our day is persuasive and rooted in a meta- 
physic of the “unlimited community” as expounded by Amer- 
ica’s great, unappreciated philosopher, Charles S. Peirce. “All 
this requires a conceived identification of one’s interest with 
those of an unlimited community.” “The individual,” Feible- 
man concludes in his effort to root democracy in the nature 
of things, “is both part of a social whole and himself a 
whole to his own parts, and .. . what serves his own in- 
trinsic well-being is alone what matters. Yet the two ends are 
no way conflicting; the individual can do justice to himself 
only by not setting himself up as a final end.” 

Positive democracy posits a progressive and radical use of 
science, a conception of property which is functional, an 
economic organization which assures opportunity for liveli- 
hood. And, finally, a sound democracy requires a stand for 
liberalism as that setting in which freedom and experiment 
are encouraged because scientific law is always hypothesis in 
“any state of affairs short of the complete establishment of 
law.” And the author gives us this excellent statement in his 
discussion of why we must seek to cultivate reason as over 
and beyond purely pragmatic thinking. “No eventual un- 
certainty is intended but only an experimental attitude, the 
seeking among relative political formulations not for one 
that is absolutely relative but for one that is relatively abso- 
lute.” : 

Indeed this approach of the philosophic soundness of a 
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planned effort toward a “relatively absolute” is the nub of 
the book. The essential “irreducible minimum of liberalism” 
is “the freedom to find the law and to follow it.” That 
“reason” which will discover law and which is thus sought 
as foundational is thus prospective and potential in its dis- 
closure, and not retrospective and “scholastic.” 

Although, as all this suggests, the treatment is somewhat 
abstruse, it is not obscure; and the practical implications of 
theory are suggested again and again. The faith that is in us 
regarding the primacy of democracy as a way of life has, in 
short, never been better or more profoundly supported at 
the philosopher’s hands than here. The author has done 
splendidly what he tried to do—and a needed job it was— 
namely, he has considered “the saving elements of democracy 
in order that they may be made available whenever and 
wherever democracy is to be applied again in action.” 

New York Orpway TEaD 


Revolution in the Crucible 


I CONFESS, by Benjamin Gitlow. With an introduction by Max East- 
man. Dutton. 611 pp. Price $3.75. 


REVOLUTION, WHY, HOW AND WHEN? by Robert Hunter. Harper. 

385 pp. Price $3. 

Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Ben Girtow anp Rosert HUNTER BOTH DEAL IN THEIR 
fascinating volumes with the theme of social revolution. Mr. 
Gitlow writes as a former active member and officer of the 
Communist party, and as one now thoroughly disillusioned 
with the communist approach to the solution of social and 
economic problems. His contribution is in the form of an in- 
tensely interesting personal history, in which he describes 
the myriad activities of the followers of Lenin and Stalin in 
the United States and, to a lesser extent, abroad during the 
last quarter of a century. Robert Hunter, on the other hand, 
approaches his subject primarily as a student of revolutionary 
movements, rather than as a participant in them. 

Ben Gitlow opens with several chapters on his early life, 
on his career in the New York Assembly and on his years 
as a political prisoner, charged with violating the criminal 
syndicalism law. He then describes in detail his activities 
during the twenties in the Communist party as a member 
of its secretariat of three, as the party’s executive secretary 
and as member of the executive committee of the Communist 
International. 

From his release from prison in 1922 until 1929, when he 
severed his relation with the Communist party, Gitlow was 
in a position to observe, as were few others, the operations of 
the party. He describes in vivid chapters his visits to Russia, 
his reception by Stalin, and the rigid discipline imposed by 
the Third International on the every move of communists in 
all parts of the world. His description of the various com- 
missions sent by Moscow to this country to settle the dif- 
ferences between the contending factions within the party 
has its comic opera as well as its more serious angle. 

Gitlow’s experience in the movement in the United States 
and abroad, and his growing belief in the grave dangers to 
world progress involved in the advocacy and practice of dic- 
tatorship and the totalitarian state, led to his final break 
with the movement. 

Today the author looks not to communism but to demo- 
cratic socialization of industry as providing the solution of 
America’s social problems. “To yield to communism,” he 
declares, “is to permit the abrogation of our liberties and the 
institution of a system of state exploitation of labor that 
would make our people chattels of the dictatorial regime.” 

The volume is not devoid of mistakes. Mr. Gitlow’s ac- 
count of the forces in the Socialist party leading to the 1935 
split contains a number of inaccuracies, but on the whole he 
has written a carefully documented and authentic story about 
one of America’s minority movements which no student of 
this subject can afford to ignore. 


=x YOU BE 
THE JUDGE 


by Ernest Mortenson 


“What this book does is to make 

the law and its everyday pro- 

cesses understandable to the 

man-in-the-street. The idea of 
the book’s method is ingenious; its competent exposi- 
tion has long been awaited; and the lay public (as 
well as the legal profession) ought to welcome it 
heartily.”—John H. Wigmore, Dean Emeritus, North- 
western University School of Law. 


8 Plates. And over 50 drawings by Alain highlight the 
humor in the text. $3.75 


Published, January 1940 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
of SOCIAL THOUGHT 


by Emory S. Bogardus 


This book brings to life the men who have shaped 
group thought — in Orient and Occident — through- 
out the ages. Philosophic roots are traced back to 
the proverbs of a dim past. Modern systems take on 
new clarity and significance. 

“Tt is much the most complete summary of social 
thought available — remarkable for its grasp and 
thoroughness,” says Professor Lyman Bryson of 
Columbia University. 564 pages. $3.50 


To Come from Press in June 


A HISTORY of 
ECONOMIC IDEAS 


by Edmund Whittaker 


Here is a book of rare scholarship certain to win 
prompt critical acclaim. Instead of conventional 
chapters on schools and periods, this study offers his- 
torical data on major economic issues — wealth, 
property, population, etc. — with close attention to 
modern developments. 


“We have long needed a work along the lines which 
Professor Whittaker has adopted,” says Professor J. 
M. Ferguson of the University of Pittsburgh. 

About $4.06 


A. B. C. of COOPERATIVES 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
CONSUMERS AND PRODUCERS 


by Gerald Richardson 


This handbook is the simplest statement of the means 
and method of starting a cooperative of any kind — 
consumer or producer. Model set-ups, including con- 
stitution and by-laws are given. $2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“Many hailed 
this authoritative work as the 


economists have 
most important volume that has 
yet appeared in the field of dis- 
tribution costs.” — The Ameri- 
can Consumer. 


Does 


DISTRIBUTION 
Cost Too Much? 


This non-partisan, fact-finding survey of current market- 
ing methods analyzes the entire distributive’ process in 
this country, shows just how much the various distribu- 
tion cost, the consumer’s dollar 
The suggested “Program of Action’ contains 
important recommendations, which have been widely 
and favorably commented on in the press and by 
. . 420 Pages, 75 Tables 


services and where 


goes. 


economists and business men . 
and Figures — cloth, $3.50. 


Descriptive leaflet on request 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


330 West 42nd St., Room 2007-D, New York, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Mary K. Simkhovitch 
GROUP LIFE 


In a simple but searching analysis, the Director of 
Greenwich House shows how the relationships of 
the family grow through the larger groups: the 
school, club, committee, vocational, race, class, con- 
sumer, labor, pressure, neighborhood, nation, state, 
and church groups. A revealing picture of the 
primary groups in which humanity is enmeshed. 
Belongs on your shelf beside Lindeman’s SOCIAL 
DISCOVERY and Mary Follett’s CREATIVE 
EXPERIENCE. $1.00 


Dr. Bruce L. Melvin 
YOUTH— 
MILLIONS TOO MANY? 


Foreword by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


From his own wide experience with Federal agencies 
and with the resources of government research, Dr. 
Melvin summarizes the situation of American youth, 
—in town, city, village, farm; negro and white. 

Mrs. Roosevelt says:“A country in which there is 
no place for youth has signed its death warrant... . 
This book will serve to clarify the problems before 
us today and will point the way to sound solutions.” 
Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, Director of American Youth 
Commission, says: “Readable, helpful, challenging 
... the facts are sound; his clues to action are 
constructive.” $2.00 


See them at our Convention Booth 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. SN 


When Ben Gitlow joined the Socialist party in 1907, at 
the age of sixteen, Robert Hunter was one of the party’s 
chief columnists and writers. His “Socialists at Work,” the 
story of the accomplishments of socialists abroad in the field 
of political and industrial democracy, was published in 1908. 
Following this work, Hunter wrote several other volumes, 
including one exceedingly critical of any revolutionary move- 
ment which includes a demand for wholesale violence. Hun- 
ter’s published writings on social problems ceased, however, 
some twenty-two years ago, and the present volume is the first 
book on a sociological subject written by the author since 1918. 

This volume shows that Mr. Hunter—who gave a number 
of courses in the University of California on post-revolu- 
tionary movements during the twenties—has kept a close eye 
on contemporary developments. Here the author presents us 
with a swift survey of many revolutionary periods in the 
past when power was being transferred from one class to 
another and describes clearly and vividly the techniques used 
by many a dictator from Biblical times to the Russian and 
German regimes. é 

As a result of his studies, the author comes to certain 
definite conclusions regarding the causes of social revolution. 
Misery, he maintains, is not the cause of revolution. “If de- 
pression, poverty, unemployment and enraged masses could 
‘make’ revolutions there would have been one every two 
or three years from 1815 to 1848 in Great Britain and prob- 
ably elsewhere in Europe. Slavery, not revolution, is the child 
of fatigue, poverty, and famine.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Hunter finds in financial derangements following wars, rap- 
idly and erratically changing prices, an effective cause of 
revolutionary upheavals. For success in revolution, Mr. Hun- 
ter declares, there must be a conjunction of several condi- 
tions and forces: “The collapse of government with all that 
it involves; the instability of the economic system and par- 
ticularly of its monetary basis; ‘the benevolent neutrality 
of the populace,’ as Mussolini once called it; and the militant 
support of the revolution by armed forces. and embittered, 
aggressive sections or leaders of the middle class.” The author 
contends that revolutions are not engineered by proletarians 
and peasants. 

Throughout the book the author tells of intimate and 1l- 
luminating conversations with many of the leaders of rev- 
olutionary thought in Europe whom he met at socialist gath- 
erings in the early part of the century. 

The book suffers, however, from the failure of the author 
to describe any other type of revolution than that which 
involves sudden and somewhat violent overthrow of the so- 
cial order and the omission of any discussion of peaceful and 
democratic revolution toward a cooperative or socialist order. 
The author, in writing about modern revolution, likewise 
fails to analyze as carefully as he might the effect of Amer- 
ica’s advanced technological structure and of the organized 
labor movement on possible future sudden revolutions. 
While an analysis of the forces making for past revolutions is 
suggestive, the applicability of the lessons learned from them 
to present day conditions in the United States is problemati- 
cal. Despite certain limitations, however, this book is a 
genuine contribution to the discussion of many types of rev- 
olutionary activity. 


New York Harry W. LaipLer 


Of Civilized Beings 
THE ART OF LIVING, by André Maurois. Harper. 323 pp. Price $2.50, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
THE ART OF LIVING Is SUCH A NEGLECTED ART IN THESE TENSE 
times that it is refreshing and invigorating and at the same 
time infinitely restful to lose oneself in André Maurois’ “Art 
of Living.” 
The French, in spite of the strain of recurring crises in 
their national existence, have not lost their profound sense of 
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knowing how to live simply and well. Maurois has caught 
the essence of this quality in his imaginative approach to 
human relations in daily living. He runs the whole gamut 
of life for anyone and everyone, and it is this very uni- 
versality which strikes a sympathetic chord in all of us. 

The first chapter, “The Art of Loving,” is written with 
such delicate grace and understanding of the aspirations of 
men and women that we are enchanted by its beauty. When 
we come to the discussion of marriage, the author points out 
that the desire to form a permanent relationship is essential 
to a happy marriage; and that a fair supply of good sense is 
needed to reconcile profound differences in temperament and 
tastes. The picture of family life is drawn with gentle humor 
and sympathetic comprehension: “an interior boredom and a 
deep sense of communion.” 

Maurois feels that work, in its variety and its human re- 
lationships, is a prime necessity of life. From this stems a 
relevant discussion of the qualities of leadership. There is a 
penetrating closing chapter on happiness, presented with 
that full understanding of the human qualities of civilized 
peoples which characterizes the French writers of distinction 
today as in the past. 


The translation of this book has been admirably done by 


James Whitall, for one feels the exquisite, flowing style of 
M. Maurois running through it. 
New York 


Dororuy F. Leer 


The Great Discoverer 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: Beinc tHe Lire or tHE VERY Mac- 
NIFICENT Lorp Don Crisr6Bat Cotén, by Salvador de Madariaga. Mac- 
millan. 524 pp. Price $4, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

SENOR DE MapaRIAGA HAS ADDED A BRILLIANTLY WRITTEN 

work to the ever increasing volume of literature on the Great 

Discoverer, and has presented another hypothesis concern- 

ing his origins: namely, that he probably came of a family 

of Catalan conversos who emigrated to Italy toward the close 
of the fourteenth century. 

Thoroughly steeped in the sources and conversant with a 
large portion of the modern critical writings, he in the main 
leaves to one side hypermeticulous criticism, which he seems 
to regard with a certain impatience, and chooses to approach 
Columbus from the more lively point of view of emotion 
and psychological interpretation. He finds the key to the 
understanding of the aims and activities of Columbus in 
“psychological necessity” and, while subjecting many points 
to searching scrutiny, he seeks to perceive the true and prob- 
able and eliminate the false and improbable largely on an 
introspective and deductive basis. His work is consequently 
to a considerable degree psychological, speculative, imagina- 
tive and introspective, and hence inevitably provocative and 
controversial. 

Sefior de Madariaga postulates the fundamental truth of 
the statements of Columbus concerning himself. He seems to 
accept the voyage to Iceland, service of René of Anjou, activi- 
ties as a corsair, and Watling’s Island as the first landfall, 
and with facility disposes of the question of Toscanelli and 
the problem of the objectives of Columbus on his first voy- 
age. Pre-discovery and the unknown mariner, however, are 
rejected as fantasies. He argues for the now generally ac- 
cepted Genoese birth in 1451. 

The suggestion that Columbus was of Catalan converso 
origin will undoubtedly give rise to further speculation. His 
arguments seem logical and convincing in certain places, and 
little more than rationalization of an already declared thesis 
in others. Time and minute criticism alone will determine 
the ultimate merit of this additional theory. 

Sefior de Madariaga has made judicious use of quotations 
from contemporary sources. These add much to the work. 
Permitting Columbus to “speak for himself” from Jamaica 
in 1503 is an especially happy device. Broad quotations from 
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SOCIAL WORK ENGINEERING 


By JUNE PURCELL GUILD 
and ARTHUR ALDEN GUILD 


Executive Director, Seattle Community Fund and 


Welfare Council 


A modern reference manual for all local social 
agencies. Specific treatment given to problems 
of planning, budgeting, surveying and apprais- 
ing all types of community work. Many ideas 
on money raising for various social services, in- 
cluding public education, delinquency, health, 
recreation, etc. Endorsed by ALLEN T. BURNS, 
Executive Vice-President, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc. $1.75 


THE NATIONAL LABOR 
POLICY AND HOW IT WORKS 


By JOSEPH ROSENFARB 
Attorney in the NLRB 


FOREWORDS BY 


J. WARREN MADDEN 
Chairman of the NLRB 


SENATOR ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Author, “The National Labor Relations Act’’ 


The first complete story of the developments 
which resulted in the National Labor Relations 
Law and of the Law’s administration by the 
NLRB since its inception. Exhaustive, definitive 
and fully documented, it explains why the law 
was passed, what it means, how it works, and 
what results are being achieved. Scores of cases 
cited showing principles of labor relations for 
guidance of employers and unions. SENATOR 
WAGNER says, “Its clarity, simplicity, and 
readability commend it to the layman as well as 
the specialist.”” Over 700 pages. $5.00 


NATIONAL WELFARE 
AND BUSINESS STABILITY 


By JOHN BAUER 


A timely plea for a consistent and permanent 
program of public works spending to solve 
America’s biggest problem — unemployment. 
Tells how to meet this problem practically, how 
to put it in operation. Provides competent, non- 
partisan appraisal of the real issues before the 
voters in the coming elections. $2.00 


HOW T0 HELP YOUR HEARING 


By LOUISE M. NEUSCHUTZ 


This book offers heartening and scientifically 
sound advice on how to overcome physical and 
psychological handicaps attendant upon loss of 
hearing. Discusses hearing aids, lip reading, 
acoustic training, the use of residual hearing, 
careers and avocations, and other aids designed 
to regain or retain the ability to participate 
normally in everyday affairs. $2.50 


At your bookstore, or on approval from 


ene HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd ST., N. Y. 
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A book that will open even the 
social worker’s eyes to our most 
shameful social problem 


NATIVE SON 


By RICHARD WRIGHT 


The Sensational Best Seller that has 
Awakened a Nation’s Conscience! 


HE most accurate and detailed statistical re- 

ports, the most searching and revealing surveys, 
a decade’s accumulation of case histories—all of 
these cannot reveal what the Negro really feels, in 
the way portrayed in NATIVE SON. A psycho- 
logical novel that plumbs heretofore unconsidered 
depths of character, it strikes to the very taproot 
of the problem of the Negroes and their relations 
with whites. TIME MAGAZINE says: “Only a 
Negro could have written this novel, but until now 
no Negro has possessed either the talent or the dar- 
ing to write it. For all its murder-mystery, suspense, 
it is no more simply a crime story than was Crime 
and Punishment.” $2.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 E. 33rd St., NEW YORK 


Non-Violence in 


an Aggressive World 
By A. J. MUSTE 


A vigorous and convincing presentation of pacifism 
as a logical and ethical means of combating vio- 
lence and aggression. $2.00 


| Have Seen God Do It 
By SHERWOOD EDDY 


Behind the scenes of stirring movements around the 
world with which Dr. Eddy has been intimately 
connected. $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


JOSEPH STALIN’S OWN 


4 CREDO OF WORLD 
POWER .. . WRITTEN 
BY HIMSELF. “‘Stalin’s 
propaganda represents 
a far greater menace 


than the excited bluster 
of Hitler or the pom- 
pous philosophising of 
Mussolini.’ —SIDNEY 
HOOK, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books. $2.50 


HOWELL, SOSKIN & CO., 11 East 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


sources and argumentation in the notes also contribute much. 
Moreover, he ably places the discovery of the Indies in its 
true perspective from the standpoints of world, European 
and, specifically, Spanish history: an event which altered the 
course of world history, but which, with ultimately tragic 
results for that great and newly-unified national~state, di- 
verted Spain from her true sphere in North Africa to the 
then new and overwhelming experience of overseas conquest 
and colonization. 

The work is literature-history of a high order, and each 
reader will consider it more of the one than of the other ac- 
cording to his own peculiar training and set of mind. Sefior 
de Madariaga would be the last to claim finality for his 
study, and the future will accord it its proper place. Mean- 
while, a work of combined analysis and inner perception 
for both historian and layman has made its appearance, and 
will be read by both with interest, thought, and proft. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington Ropert S. CHAMBERLAIN 


Our Present Predicament 


WAR IN THE 20TH CENTURY, edited by Willard Waller. 
House. 572 pp. Price $3. 

WHAT GERMANY FORGOT, by James T. Shotwell. Macmillan. 152 
pp. Price $1.50. 

THE VOICE OF DESTRUCTION, by Hermann Rauschning. Putnam. 
287 pp. Price $2.75. 

THE WAY OUT OF WAR, by 
Price 60 cents. 


oh aad WORLD ORDER, by H. G. Wells. Knopf. 145 pp. Price 


Random 


César Saerchinger. Macmillan. 125 pp. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HIisTory NOT ONLY HELPS Us TO UNDERSTAND PRESENT 
events but present events cast their shadow back over past 
history and let us see in greater clarity certain aspects which 
we were prone to overlook. Therefore history is being re- 
written in the light of present experiences. Faced by the pres- 
ent predicament in which not only Europe but all of mankind 
finds itself, it is of utmost urgency to think anew about the 
roots of the present situation and then about the ways to over- 
come it. A large book like “War in the 20th Century,” very 
well printed and produced, nevertheless has very little new 
to tell us. In spite of the competence and expert handling of 
some of the chapters, the book nowhere tries to present some 
new point of view. The title is misleading. The book deals 
mainly with Europe from 1914 to 1939. Some readers will 
welcome the very strong anti-British and anti-French point 
of view of some of the contributions. More useful for the 
understanding of the present predicament will be found the 
small volume by Dr. Shotwell. It combats one of the accepted 
dogmas, namely of seeing in the Treaty of Versailles the 
root of all evil. The reading of the pages should be prescribed 
for all those who wish to reexamine generally accepted opin- 
ions. It is a scholarly and dispassionate book, easily readable, 
and Dr. Shotwell as editor of the many volumes of “The 
Economic and Social History of the World War” is better 
qualified than anybody else for the task. 

These two books deal mostly with the past; Rauschning’s 
new book deals with the present and the immediate future. 
It presents much easier reading than his first book. It pur- 
ports to render intimate conversations which Rauschning had 
with Hitler in the years from 1932 to 1934 and to reveal 
Hitler’s real aims. It is, of course, impossible to check the 
actual truth of Hitler’s utterances as reported; but there is 
nothing which would appear improbable to a serious stu- 
dent of present day National Socialist literature. Hitler’s 
speeches do not make pleasant reading and the book is writ- 
ten without any special effort of style. Nevertheless, this is 
a must book for everyone who does not wish to continue 
the ostrich policy which was so popular in England and 
France two years ago and has reached astonishing popularity 
in this country since September 3, 1939. The book contains 
a wealth of pertinent information on all sides of Hitler's 
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thought. The views expressed by Chancellor Hitler about 
America may come as a shock to some readers; they are, 
however, less interesting than his general contempt for his 
adversaries and especially for those who do not dare to be 
his adversaries, although they feel themselves threatened in 
their way of life by his dynamic revolutionary attitude. 

The two last books deal more with the future. The prob- 
lem of war in general and of the present war is too big to 
be treated in Saerchinger’s little book, however competent, 
well written and well meaning. The book by H. G. Wells 
is not much longer, but it is animated by a fiercer outlook. 
Mr. Wells has very decided likes and dislikes. His main 
contention is undoubtedly correct: that we are passing today 
not through a period of world wars, but through a world 
revolution (the late President Masaryk pointed out that the 
first World War was really a world revolution; it was, but 
it was only the first stage of the revolution, and now we have 
entered the second stage which can be compared to the civil 
war stage in the history of revolutions), in which the period 
of the sovereign states will come to an end and a world fed- 
eration emerge. Wells warns that should we not be able to 
adapt ourselves rationally to the necessary world order, we 


may be faced by the extinction of mankind. One thing is |’ 


certain: in our present predicament we begin to think more 
fundamentally than we ever did before. As the first World 
War started, nobody thought of a war to end war, of a 
world federation, of a new order for mankind. Only late 
in 1916 people began to speak rather timidly of a League 
of Nations and of a last war. This time—even before the 
war started—the discussion of how to achieve a lasting 
peace, of world federation, of a union of all democracies, in 
effect the end of isolationism and the sovereign state, is in- 
finitely livelier and more intense than the most utopian op- 
timist could have foreseen in 1914. In that lies the hope that, 
should totalitarian nationalism be decisively defeated in the 
present war, a better general order for mankind may emerge. 
Smith College Hans Koun 


From Seed to Flower 


AMERICAN FAITH, by Ernest Sutherland Bates. Norton, 470 pp. Price 
$3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


IN THIs HIS LAST BOOK—COMPLETED ON THE DAY OF HIS DEATH 
_Ernest Sutherland Bates brought a thorough grasp of mod- 
ern historical scholarship to bear on the development of 
American freedoms from the colonial settlements through 
the Civil War. He maintains that the assertion of the right 
of conscience in matters of religion is the root from which 
democratic freedoms flowered in American political life. In 
the first section the author succinctly presents the Reforma- 
tion background from which stem the various ideas and 
attitudes that matured in America. The break-up of medi- 
eval religious totalitarianism and the liberation of the indi- 
vidual, as well as the social revolution that was accomplished 
through the then living issue of the church, prepared the seed 
that was sown along the Atlantic seaboard. From the re- 
stricted freedom of the Puritan theocracy to the larger toler- 
ance of Quaker Pennsylvania, and the Rhode Island “minia- 
ture democracy” of Roger Williams (“the profoundest think- 
er that England gave to American history”), the fundamental 
concern of the religious conscience is shown to be the foun- 
dation of democratic liberty so imperilled in the world today. 
Brief and lively descriptions of the various colonies go to 
the heart of the matter in every instance, and the leading 
personalities are vividly portrayed. Quotations from indi- 
viduals and documents are selected with illuminating appro- 
priateness. The author chronicles the growth of the original 
plantings over two and a quarter centuries on American soil. 
The experience of Americans led them “on the way to de- 
mocracy without their knowing it.” Witness how rational 
Protestant sects organized their congregations by a mutual 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS FROM CHAPEL HILL 


HOUSING IN SCANDINAVIA 


by JoHN GraHaM, Jr. @ The Scandinavian programs and proce. 
dures and the amazing metamorphoses they have effected in urban 
and rural housing are recorded by a man who has a long-standing 
familiarity with American housing problems. Illustrated. $2.50 


GOD BLESS THE DEVIL 


by James R. AswE.t and others @ Tall tales, “whopper” stories and 
folk yarns from the Tennessee hills. Illustrated. July 27. $2.00 


THE FLIGHT FROM THE FLAG 


by Grorce W. DavzeLt @ The stirring adventures of Confederate 
cruisers in their war on Yankee shipping and the continuing effect 
of their success on the American merchant marine. 


Illustrated. July 27. $3.50 
ALIENS AND THE LAW 


by Witt1am M. Gisson @ A study, from the legal aspect, of the 
protection of personal rights accorded aliens in the U. S. 
April 20. $3.00 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 


by Cuartes S. Mancum, Jr. @ A review of the laws concerning 
relations of the white and colored races enacted since the Civil War 
and their interpretation by state courts. May 25. $5.00 


FOLK PLAYS OF EASTERN CAROLINA 


by Bernice Ketty Harris @ The second volume in The Carolina 
Playmakers Series. A group of seven one-act plays successfully 
produced by the Carolina Playmakers and written by the author 
of Purslane. $2.50 


SOME 17T# CENTURY WORTHIES 


by R. Batrour Daniets @ A delightful group of twenty-two 
familiar essays on literary figures, notable and otherwise, of the 
seventeenth century. April 27. $2.00 


WHAT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS SAY 


by Evcar W. Knicur @ A study of higher education, taken from 
speeches and writings of college and university heads. $3.50 


RED CAROLINIANS 


by CHapman J. Mituinec @ A history of the Indian tribes inhabit- 
ing South Carolina from earliest times to their present far-flung 
homes in Oklahoma and Utah. June 22. $4.00 


THE NEGRO IN CONGRESS, 1870-1901 


by SamueLt Denny SmitH @ Biographies and evaluations of 22 
Negro Representatives and Senators. May 25. $3.00 


THE AGADIR CRISIS 


by Ima C. Bartow @ A study of the issues in the second Moroce 
can crisis that endangered Franco-German relations and thereby 
threatened the peace of Europe in the early twentieth century. 


April 20, $4.00 
POSITIVE DEMOCRACY 


by James FewLemMAN ® Democracy in theory and practice—where 
it has failed, and how it can be made to work. $2.50 


THE HUMAN MEANING OF SCIENCE 


by ArtHuR H. Compton @ Three lectures, delivered under the 
John Calvin McNair Foundation, on science’s contributions to living 
and its relation to religious thought. $1.00 


HUMAN NATURE WRIT LARGE 


by F. Creepy @ A critical examination of Western society. $3.00 


The University of North Carolina Press - Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Unni 
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Social Worker 


in America 


A STORY ABOUT THE LITTLE MAN ON RELIEF 
AND THE “WELFARES” WHO HAND IT OUT 


“It is an American Little Man, What Now? — in many 
ways a more probing and challenging story. Mrs. Slade 
has been a social worker and knows her subject 


thoroughly.”—ROSE FELD in The New York Times 


“This memorable novel .. . You will not soon forget 
Willie’s triumph.” 
—MARY ROSS in The N. Y. Herald Tribune 


The TRIUMPH of 
WILLIE POND 


by Caroline Slade 


Recommended by both the Book-of-the-Month Club and 
the Literary Guild. 3 printings before publication. 


$2.50 
424 Madison Ave. 


VANGUARD ING VETS: 


modern 
marriage 


Edited by Moses Jung 


Nineteen specialists discuss fully and frankly 
all aspects of the marriage problem today :— 
sociological, psychic and aesthetic, economic, 
legal, biological physical, 


and eugenical, 


religious, and child welfare. 


Written by 


GRACE LE. CHAFFEE, JOHN M. DORSEY, KURT 
LEWIN, CARL E. and ROBERTA SEASHORE, HER- 
BERT MARTIN, MARGARET REID, MASON LADD, 
ANDREW H. WOODS, W. R. B. ROBERTSON, E. D. 
PLASS, H. V. MEREDITH, LELAND FOSTER WOOD, 
MOSES JUNG, EDNA PATZIG, RUTH UPDEGRAFF, 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, HAROLD H. ANDERSON, 
BETH WELLMAN, HAROLD M. SKEELS. 


420 pages, 36 illus., $3.75 


F.S. CROFTS & CO. 


41 Union Square New York 


covenant and thus found themselves prepared for the con- 
tract theory of social and political organization. Reverence for 
the Constitution will suffer something of a shock from the 
illuminating chapter in which the Constitutional Conven- 
tion is set forth as a “counter-revolution” and the Constitu- 
tion itself as a “democratic compromise.” The development 
of American faith on the “Creedless Frontier” is a fascinat- 
ing tale with its wealth of variety from Mormonism to social- 
ist communities. The book ends with the abolition of slavery 
and the triumph of “the northern faith.” An understanding 
of how we came by what we are ready to defend against 
the onslaughts of present day ideologies will be greatly fur- 
thered by this significant study. Democracy, its freedoms, 
what America means and why we value what we value, 
would all be clarified if there were a wide reading of “Amer- 
ican Faith.” Joun Howranp LaTHRop 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


America’s Fourth City 


DETROIT, Dynamic Crty, by Arthur Pound. Appleton-Century. 397 pp. 

Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

A native MICHIGANDER ESSAYS A NARRATIVE HISTORY OF DE- 
troit combined with an interpretation of those economic and 
human factors that impelled the little French outpost, founded 
in 1701, to expand into a world center of boiling automotive 
industrialism. Other histories of Detroit have recited the 
same factual sequence of local events and the town’s role in 
the drama of continental development. But from beginning 
to end, Mr. Pound emphasizes an interesting theory of why 
Detroit, in an out of the way location and with a slovenly 
colonial background, rose to its present dominance. As one 
industry after another has flourished and declined—furs, 
flour, shipbuilding, lumber, stoves—aggressive business men 
have plucked new ideas from somewhere for new business 
enterprise, Certainly Detroit's hero worship has always been 
reserved not for poets, artists, statesmen or saints, but for 
that rough and ready American prototype, the creative genius 
of business. 

Happily, the author is not obsessed with this idea. He pene- 
trates through the aura of magnificence down into the day 
by day problems of the common folks who have been drawn 
to the city to work in its business enterprises. His chapters 
on the rise of the automotive industry and the sudden emer- 
gence of organized labor to challenge the masters of business 
do much to illuminate current social problems. The volume 
is a real sociological document written as a skilled journalist 
writes. It is well worth the perusal of social scientists. 
Children’s Fund of Michigan Wiuiam J. Norton 


Doctor’s Panorama 


BEYOND THE CLINICAL 


FRONTIERS, by Edward A. Strecker, 
M.D. 


Norton. 210 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

FRoM THE FLOOD OF LITERATURE OF PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL 
hygiene of the individual, Strecker directs the attention of 
his audience to the ever increasing importance of crowd life 
and the mass-man. In this book his Salmon Memorial lec- 
tures are presented in somewhat extended form. In a rich 
flow of examples from his wide experience and reading, 
Strecker shows the kinship of common principles of retreat 
from reality and evasions of everyday life, in the normal man 
and in the sick, and in the mob and the masses, and the 
normal resources and the common traits and trends we share 
with the patient and with the mob. He then surveys the 
crowd-man at close range: from his experience with gas- 
frightened soldiers and the civilian radio broadcast with an 
“attack” from Mars, pointing to the role of emotion and 
fixed ideas and expectations, the trend to violence, the misuse 
of logic, the effect of unsound authority, rationalizations, the 
modern movements and fads and projections and ideologies 
—a panorama of psychopathology in concise samples. Free 
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of anything pedantic, the author leads over to the mental 
hygiene needed as much by the outside world as the “inside” 
world, the world of the mentally sick. The book is not one 
of fatiguing case records, but offers a wealth of challenging 
contacts and room for familiarization with far more than 
the mere mob. It shows the magnitude of the task and of 
the responsibility of those concerned with the shaping and 
guidance of public opinion and attitudes and makes clear 
the unity of human problems in spite of a distracting di- 
versity. The author is very generous toward the many types 
of psychologies and psychotherapies. He is not a man of 
controversy, but much more an exponent of human reactions 
and realities and their role among human beings. 

In these days of worldwide uncertainties and gropings for 
panaceas, we have reason to be grateful to a man of wide ex- 
perience for bringing his skill of presentation to bear on the 
influences working on the group life and the atmosphere in 
which the biographies of individuals and the fate of families 
and entire peoples have to take form and reach for direc- 
tion. Obviously we deal with what has to work for the good 
as well as it works for the deplorable. That man’s morality 
and sense for hygiene are tremendously in need of whole- 
some extension, and that his inventiveness cannot be left to 
random exploitation, must become obvious to any reader of 
these pages. “Beyond the Clinical Frontiers” takes us into 
a vital expansion of what cannot remain mere individual 
psychology. To bring home the wide range of human re- 
sponsibility goes to the credit of both the author and the 
memory of Thomas Salmon. 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Apvotr Meyer 
The Doctor, the Patient, and the State 


THE PATIENT’S DILEMMA: Tue Quest ror Mepicat Security IN 
America, by Hugh Cabot, M.D. Reynal & Hitchcock. 284 pp. Price 
$2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Dr. CABor sTATES HIS PROBLEM WITH CHARACTERISTIC INCIS- 
iveness at the opening of his preface. 

“Fave some wine,” the March Hare said in an encourag- 
ing tone. 

“Alice looked all around the table, but there was nothing 
on it but tea. ‘I don’t see any wine,’ she remarked. 

“There isn’t any,’ said the March Hare. 

“Without putting too fine a point on it, the dilemma of 
Alice is not so wholly different from that of the individual 
of moderate income who desires medical care for himself 
and his family.” 

In this volume by one of our leading surgeons and medical 
educators, the reader will find an outline of what good medi- 
cal care means. He will find an excellent analysis of costs 
and the advantages of group practice (advantages which, as 
Dr. Cabot points out, are wholly lacking in recent prepay- 
ment plans initiated by medical societies). There is a valuable 
discussion of the vital problem of improving and maintain- 
ing standards in medical service and of the role which the 
government should play in this field. Finally Dr. Cabot closes 
with a wise and temperate plea for the development of a 
sound program of medical care by democratic cooperative 
eflort of the physician, the patient and the state. He points 
out frankly that: “In the field of science the American Medi- 
cal Association has held itself to a high standard. In the field 
of economics, sociology and perhaps finance it has been 
guided by no such standard.” 

This book, like Dr. Cabot’s earlier contributions in this 
field, is significant for two reasons. In the first place, it 
makes, in itself, a substantial contribution to sound thinking 
in a difficult and complex field of social reconstruction; and 
in the second place, it keeps alive that faith in the unselfish 
wisdom of the good physician which all instinctively desire 
to maintain and which such doctors as Hugh Cabot richly 
deserve. C.-E. A. Winstow, M.D. 
School of Medicine, Yale University 


e BOOKSHELF e 


FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Best Seller 


YOUR COMMUNITY 
By JOANNA C. COLCORD 


A non-technical study manual. Useful for yourself, and a 


powerful lever in your efforts to interest other persons and 
groups in community problems. 85 cents 


Larger—At Lower Cost! 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK—1939 

Edited by RussELL H. Kurtz 
Crammed with information for the social worker, includes a 
new section analyzing state public assistance programs, and 


also contains an invaluable list of national agencies where 
specialized help is available. $3.50 


Just Published 


CIVIL SERVICE IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
By ALICE CAMPBELL KLEIN 
A discussion — of great current importance — of effective 


selection of public social work personnel through the merit 
system, $2.25 


The Joads 


MIGRATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
By Puitip E. RYAN 


A social-work approach to the problem of the non-settled 
person in the community. Pamphlet. 50 cents 


“Joins the must books of social work” 


THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE WORKER 
Edited by RussELL H. Kurtz 


What public assistance is, and ‘‘what it takes to do the job 
of making it effective.” $1.00 


“Mine of information” 
SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 
By ESTHER LUCILE BROWN 


Full of information for the experienced worker, and just the 
thing for the beginner who wants to know what social work 
is all about. 75 cents 


BAS7 Gas 


SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 
By Mary E. RICHMOND 


This “bible of social work’’ first published in 1917, remains 
a fundamental guide in many basic case-work techniques. 
$2.00 


WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? 
By Mary E. RICHMOND 


Its simplicity and clarity have made this classic the favored 
introduction to the philosophy of social case work. $1.00 


Inter pretation 


HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL WORK 
By HELEN C. BAKER, Mary S. ROUTZAHN 


A study manual “for all baffled souls who seek to make 
people understand what we mean by ‘social needs.’ ” $1.00 


On display at the National Conference of Social 
Work in Grand Rapids, and for sale by 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
@ 130 East 22d St. New York ®@ 
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Just Published 
THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK, 1940 


The only annual authoritative resume of 
activities and _ statistics of American 
cities. “A must in every city hall and 
library,” says the National Municipal Re- 
view. Individual city statistics on relief, 
fire, police, traffic safety, utilities, per- 
sonnel, finance, employee unions, housing, 
hospitals, ete. 


Cloth, 630 pp. $5 postpaid 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 


TOMORROW'S CHILDREN 


Proceedings of the Southern Conference 

on Tomorrow's Children 
Facts on the South’s population and wel- 
fare problems, with the solutions seen by 
Southern sociologists, economists, physicians 
and business men. Offers a new perspec- 
tive to social and civic leaders of any 
region, 


paper, 169 pp. 75e a copy 


Birth Control Federation of America 
501 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FARTHEST SOUTH! 


NEW ZEALAND'S 


Labor Government at Work 


By W. B. SUTCH 


The Labor Party is, in its housing pro- 
gram, its education program, and its 
numerous reforms, furnishing the possibility 
of making social reconstruction of New 
Zealand an adventure which will, for many 
years to come, furnish a challenging task. 


Colston E. Warne, 
Amherst College. 


15c 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 
—Return this blank with your money —— 
T enclose......:. for which send me........ 


copies of “New Zealand’s Labor Govern- 
ment at Work.” 


onl 


enclose $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 
L.I.D, pamphlets, including “New Zea- 
land’s Labor Government at Work.” 


Booklets 


Periodicals 


IT’S FUN TO BE FOOLED—BUT 
STEPHANIE SOLTAN and ORLIE PELL 


A brief study course taking up the general 
characteristics of propaganda and show- 
ing how propaganda may be recognized and 
evaluated. Written primarily for business 
girls, it is an equally useful guide for any 
group interested in propaganda analysis. 


25 cents 


IT PAYS TO PLAY 
MOLLIE HEATH CONN 


Play pays in health and personality. Here 
are ideas for parties, indoor and out. Sug- 
gestions for plays, crafts and other recrea- 
tional features are included. 


50 cents 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


FAMILIAL FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


By Clara Harrison Town 
“The book is challenging and should be read by all 
who are interested in the betterment of the human 
race.”’—Emily Thorp Burr, in Survey Midmonthly. 
And, we might add, by all who would like to find a 
way to do something about it! The price of this 
excellent. book. is) only amin sa ielcei < «\etersteiate $2.00 


FOSTER & STEWART 
77 Swan Street Buffalo, New York 


HOUSING 


The Housing Number of 


Survey Graphic covers the 
subject more completely than 
any book. One hundred pages 
of facts, maps, charts, car- 
ioons! Answers your ques- 
tions on one of the vital sub- 
jects of our time. Send 40 


cents for one copy or one 


dollar for three copies. 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19 STREET, NEW YORK 


Pamphlets 


Ny 


DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 


Keep abreast of progress in the social 
treatment of crime and the prevention of 
delinguency. Read regularly the publica- 
tions of the National Probation Associa- 
tion, 
Trends in Crime Treatment, 1939 Year- 
book, $1.25; boardbound, $1.75 
Juvenile Court Laws of the United States 
$1.25 
Adult Probation Laws of the United States 
$1.25 
Reprints and Pamphlets, five cents up 
Trends in Crime Treatment and a year’s 
subscription to Probation, the bi-monthly 
magazine, go with a $2 membership in the 
Association. 


National Probation Association 
50 West Fiftieth Street New York 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON 
IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Manches- 
ter Guardian, for more than a century 
Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. Mailed 
directly by the publisher, copies of The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly arrive with- 
out censorship delay, bringing news from 
the actual seat of war directly to your let- 
ter box sometimes as much as two weeks 
quicker than first-class mail. Take advan- 
tage of our introductory offer: for 13 weeks 
send only $1 to Manchester Guardian, 221 
West 4ist Street, New York, N. Y. 


PREPARING FOR MARRIAGE 


. by Paul Popenoe 
A detailed and authoritative discussion of 
the technique of sexual adjustment. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid 

Send for list of 50 other popular pamphlets 
and description of correspondence course on 
the technique of counselling. 

INSTITUTE OF FAMILY RELATIONS 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, California 


MONEY RAISING — HOW TO 
DO IT 
by IRENE HAZARD GERLINGER 


Recommended by libraries and social agen- 

cies as best book in its field. 

For sale by author THE HIGHLANDS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON, $2.10. 


Just off the press: 


A PRIMER OF GUIDANCE THROUGH GROUP WORK 
edited by R. E. G. Davis 
A very practical discussion of guidance principles 
in action in the social agency. Out of a conference 
of a group! of working people grew this selection 
of articles dealing with the guiding of young people 
in typical agencies. Brings together insights of 
mental hygiene, psychology, personnel. 50c 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Another in a series of unbiased and authoritative reports by 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


114 East 30 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT JUVENILES 
Volume II 
A revealing and stirring report on 6 juvenile institutions in the States of 


Kentucky and Tennessee 


bee Soe ae $1.25 per copy 


Survey of Pacific Coast prisons, reformatories and juvenile institutions now in progress. 
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ge.y CHOLOGY — 


UTSTANDING 
RIMINOLOGY — 
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CRIME 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 


Tee SOCIAL SS@ENes. 


ASN D. SO CDEMpy 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


A brilliant text in criminology, constituting an incisive sociological study 


2: 


of the relation between crime and society. 


OTTO KLINEBERG 


An elementary study, distinguished in style, clearly organized, and com- 
prehensive in treatment. 


To be published in May. 


BO ClOLO GY —- 


oy 


$3.00 


SO CIAL MRS YCH OVO 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Probable Price $3.00 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


HOWARD W. ODUM 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


An introduction to the study of the people and their dilemmas—up to 


date and authoritative. 


2957 FOURTH AVE. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


$3.00 


NEW YORK 


a 
a 


THE REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION 
(Continued from page 288) 


eight pages of its report to health and medical care, most of 
it to a discussion of fundamental needs. 


Miscellaneous Social Policies. THERE ARE sEVERAL NEW 
Deal activities which seem unlikely to become involved in 
the coming campaign. Insurance of bank deposits up to five 
thousand dollars is universally approved, as is the guarantec- 
ing of building loans by the FHA. The USHA housing pro- 
gram has not been included in the candidates’ reviews of 
New Deal policies. The program committee invokes the hous- 
ing shortage as proof of the opportunity for expanding pri- 
vate enterprise, leaving to government as “example-setter 
and stimulator” the task of “clearing the track of the obsta- 
cles” to economical construction." 


Labor 


National Labor Relations Act. Every RESPONSIBLE REPUB- 
lican leader who has discussed the operation of the NLRA 
has insisted that the right of collective bargaining through 
representatives of its own choosing must be preserved to 
labor. They are wont to point out, as does Bridges,” that the 
first application by Congress of the principle of collective 
bargaining was in the Railway Labor Act enacted under 
President Coolidge. Republicans, however, are equally in- 
sistent that the NLRA must be amended. The underlying 
reason for this position is cogently expressed by Vandenberg. 

“The basic trouble is that the Wagner act was contrived 
and intended exclusively as a Bill of Rights for labor (and 
a too long delayed Bill of Rights); but in practice it has come 
to be the controlling code in our whole industrial relation- 


ship. It must be broadened and improved to fit these larger 
ends, but not at the expense of labor’s complete right to or- 
ganize, to bargain collectively, to choose its own agents for 
this purpose, and to be fully protected in the whole process.”* 

The program committee,’ Taft,’ and Vandenberg* unite 
in urging that the administrative and prosecuting functions 
of the NLRB must be definitely separated from its judicial 
functions. This idea was given definite form in the bill 
introduced in the 1940 session of Congress by the majority 
of two Republicans and one Democrat of the House Inves- 
tigating Committee. Aside from this one point, there is little 
coherence among Republican spokesmen as to specific changes 
to be made in the Wagner act. Taft leans to amendments 
“along the lines recommended by the AF of L.” 

A good deal of attention has been given to the alleged 
unfairness of the NLRB in its conduct of hearings. The pro- 
gram committee desires to “insure to all parties the elemen- 
tary processes of fair hearing,” while the House Investigat- 
ing Committee bill provides that “proceedings, so far as prac- 
ticable, shall be conducted in accordance with the rules of 
evidence applicable in the District Court of the United 
States.” 

There is a widespread purpose among Republicans to penal- 
ize acts of labor violence. The program committee says, 
“Penalize unfair practices by whomever committed.” Van- 
denberg says, “Duress, coercion and force should be equally 
unlawful when used by anybody under any circumstances.”* 

The program committee makes a further recommenda- 
tion, emanating from its Negro members. It urges that a 
union which becomes “an exclusive bargaining agency” 
should be prohibited from discriminating against workers 
on grounds of race or religion. Such unions, by refusing 
membership to Negroes, can cut them off from all hope of 
employment within the industry in question. “Neither organ- 
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ized labor,” says the committee, “nor organized industry, 
should be able to impose restraints upon freedom of employ- 
ment which government itself is forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion to impose.”? 


Fair Labor Standards Act. THE WaGEs AND HOURS LAW 
has come in for much less public discussion than the Labor 
Relations Act. It is difficult to find any view on the subject 
which can be classed as representatively Republican. Atti- 
tudes on this measure are largely sectional. Most New Eng- 
land Republicans, for example, have favored minimum wage 
legislation, provided it was uniform for the country as a 
whole. Taft would “abandon hour regulation except when it 
involves injury to health or lack of time for recreation.”® 
Vandenberg, who voted No on the wages and hours bill in 
Congress, has in recent utterances let well enough alone. 
Up to this writing, Dewey has not mentioned wages and 
hours legislation. The program committee, representing a 
consistent revolt against the economic theories of the New 
Deal, treats the wages and hours act as part of the New 
Deal’s program to increase consumer income by increasing 
wage rates and broadening the distribution of jobs. On the 
ground that the results claimed for this program have not 
been produced and that wage and hour legislation by the 
federal government introduces excessive rigidity in our eco- 
nomic structure and paves the way for government domina- 
tion of labor, it would limit such legislation to the case of 
workers “not in a position to protect themselves through col- 
lective bargaining.” It makes no finding that the present law 
is inconsistent with this principle. 

None of the candidates, for obvious reasons, has ex- 
pressed himself on what the program committee consid- 
ers the weakest point in the New Deal labor policy—its em- 
phasis on wage rates as contrasted with real wages. “If,” 


says the program committee, “wage, hour, price and prof 
policies are flexible, far-sighted labor leadership and _ fat, 
sighted industrial leadership can maintain such adjustmer, 
between these factors that production will be increased, price. 


lowered, effective consumer demand lifted, total profit in®. 


proved, and the real wages of labor raised.”? 


Agriculture | 
NEITHER OF THE GREAT POLITICAL PARTIES CAN SAY THE LAS) 
word on questions affecting the farmer. The Farm Blo» 
probably would determine farm policies under a Republica®, 
as it has under a Democratic Administration. 

All articulate Republicans have a great deal to say abow 
the failure of the Roosevelt-Wallace policy of crop limitatior 
to solve the farm problem. Few will argue with them om 
that score. The program committee and all the candidate® 
also lay great stress on the enlargement of the farmer’s mar 
ket by improvement of industrial and business conditions: 
and a more drastic application of the tariff. Bridges,. for ex: 
ample, urges: “The problem of the farmer is not overproduc. 
tion, but underconsumption, in part due to the vast numbers 
of unemployed, and in part to the policy of turning Ameri- 
can markets over to foreign producers.”!° Dewey elaborates 
the idea of underconsumption: 

“One third of the nation, according to the President him- 
self, is ill-fed and ill-clothed. The families in that third to- 
day spend on the average less than $250 a year on food. 
Compare this with the middle third of the nation in which 
each family spends an average of over $400 a year. When 
the unemployed are again given a chance to go to work at 
adequate wages they will spend not less than three billion’ 
dollars a year more for the products of the farm.”1! 

All Republican candidates and the program committee 
plump for the good old Republican principle of protection 


CONFIDENCE 2 whe Fatcte ... makes a happy Lonlay! 


fe provide against insecurity in old age and worry 
about the future is a sure way to help make the 
present enjoyable—even add years to your life. 

An Annuity Agreement of the American Bible 
Society is a very safe, practical way to ensure a 
steady income to meet your own needs or ease the 
burdens of others. The Annuitant has no coupons 
to keep track of, no accounting books or papers to 
care for. The check from the American Bible 
Society arrives at stated intervals; and for over 90 
years, through eleven major and minor depressions, 
‘these checks have never failed. 

In addition to your comfort and freedom from 
worry, you will realize you are helping to extend 
the important Bible ministry of the 
American Bible Society—through its ever 
widening distribution of God’s word 
throughout the world. 

AN 


INCOME 
ASSURED 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet SG-2 entitled “‘A Gift That Lives’’. 


Name os. ideale og Ghe sees eee Une Oe or ee EE RR 
Address. Denomination. 
CRY geri ste SLE 5s a eettige eee 


“A GIFT THAT LIVES” is a little booklet which tells the 
advantages of the Annuity Agreement plan. Will you not let 
us send you this booklet? 
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r agriculture as well as for industry. The “American mar- 
et for the American farmer” seems a sure-fire slogan in 
the great open spaces. Many farmers believe that they have 
4een sold down the river by the reciprocal trade treaties. 
“hey have been told, for example, about tapioca of which 
’e import large quantities from the Dutch East Indies to 
ompete with potatoes and other domestic starches grown 
1 industrial purposes. It was frozen on the free list for 
ree years by our treaty with the Netherlands, although the 
utch themselves maintain a tariff on tapioca from their 
wn possessions to protect Holland grown potatoes. It en- 
ages farmers to hear of cattle, wheat, butter or other prod- 
$cts slipping through the tariff wall. This state of mind is 
‘itnessed by the united opposition of Republican Senators 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act. 
Aside from revived home consumption and more tariff 
protection, constructive Republican proposals merely reem- 
hasize policies already in force. Candidate Gannett enu- 
merates some of them: “The farmer should have the home 
iarket, low interest rates, soil conservation, the benefit of 
pore cooperative buying and distribution, the cheapest possi- 
ple shipping facilities, the advantage of more research and 
nore helpful handling of surpluses.”'* Alone among Repub- 
ican candidates, he has a panacea for farm ills—currency 
eriodically adjusted to the prices of commodities by an im- 
artial and expert board. 
Pending the solution of the farm problem by enlarged 
markets and other practicable long range policies, the Re- 
ublicans agree that the farmer must be subsidized. Taft de- 
Jares that the farmer is “at a decided disadvantage in receiv- 
ing less for his work than other groups in the population. 
So long as that condition exists, I believe that a subsidy to 
the farmer is justified. . . . The program of the present Ad- 
ministration cannot be abandoned overnight.’** He goes on 
to suggest the use of crop loans and several possible forms 
of subsidy, including soil conservation payments and the so- 
called McNary-Haugen or two-price system. Although he 
expressed doubt as to continuing subsidies on the level of 
recent years, he made it clear that the farmers have nothing 
to fear from him as to protection of their special interests. 
Vandenberg and- Dewey take essentially the same _posi- 
tion. Dewey, however, foresees that government “must give 
aid in a voluntary program sponsored by agriculture itself for 
the elimination of temporary excess surpluses.”1? 


Foreign Affairs 


No QUESTION OF THE DAY HAS A MORE DIRECT BEARING ON 
human welfare than that of war and peace. This question, 
whether or not it becomes an issue between the two great 
parties, will continue to overshadow in the minds of many 
persons all other public questions. Republican strategists con- 
sider the European war a break for President Roosevelt be- 
cause it diverts public attention from domestic affairs. They 
refused to accept his suggestions of a truce to partisanship 
as not warranted by the nature of the emergency and they 
continue to warn the people against letting their minds wan- 
der from the problems of the home front. 

On foreign policy itself it is difficult to discover a distinct- 
ively Republican position. Most Republicans and Democrats 
adhere to three traditional policies of American diplomacy: 


1. The avoidance of entangling alliances in Europe. 

2. The Monroe Doctrine in the Americas. 

3. The open door in the Far East. 
With some modification introduced by the Kellogg-Briand 
pacts and the naval disarmament treaties, these principles 
were faithfully pursued by three great Republican Secretaries 
of State—Hughes, Kellogg and Stimson. Up to the outbreak 
of war in Europe there was no serious departure in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs by Secretary Hull from the policies of 
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Teaching Mrs. Pecoraro 
how to hate 


Born in a hovel—reared in squalor—Mrs. Pecoraro is used to dirt. 
She doesn’t mind it. 

But here’s a hint for you. Make cleanliness easier—and you 
make it easier for Mrs. Pecoraro to dislike dirt. 

One way to do this is by introducing her to Fels-Naptha Soap. 
Its good, golden soap and plentiful naptha, working together, give 
extra help to lighten washing and cleaning. Briskly, busily, they 
loosen stubborn dirt—without hard rubbing. They wash quickly and 
thoroughly—even in cool water—an important added advantage 
where hot water is a luxury. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


No actual person is named or delineated herein. 


“THE MOST ADULT REVUE IN TOWN.” 
—Benchley, New Yorker 


NEW PINS AND NEEDLES 


America’s Hit Musical Revue at Movie Prices 
WINDSOR THEATRE 
48th St. E. of Broadway 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 
Evenings at 8:40 


BR. 9-3824 


40c, 75c, $1.00 
55c, $1.00, $1.65 


ly Aunie B. Ker 
SO MANY PATHWAYS 


Illustrated—$1.25 


“So many pathways lead to God” is the 
theme presented by these eleven short 
stories. They are based on the religious 
in 


festivals communities 


of foreign 
America and have been written to help 
deepen understanding among various 
religious groups, Jews, Catholics and 


| Protestants. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


GERTRUDE STEIN AGENCY, 11 East 44 
Street, New York, welcomes registrations of 
professionally qualified caseworkers, medical 
social workers living near New York. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS—(a) Two; 
for Island appointments; degree and gradua- 
tion from accredited school of social work, 
special training psychiatric social work re- 
quired; minimum three years’ practice in case 
work; $2,040, mileage allowance. (b) Large 
state psychiatric institution; Pacific Coast; 
appointment to be made within six months. 
No, SM-40, Medical Bureau, Palmolive Build- 
ing, Chicago, 


DIRECTORS—(a) Well-organized social service 
department, large general hospital having 
medical school affiliation; majority individual 
case work done by competent assistant ; vicinity 
$140; New England. (b) Social service de- 
partment; 200-bed hospital; East. (c) Well- 
trained medical social worker capable organ- 
izing department, large southern hospital; 
white and colored units; will be assisted by 
two case workers; duties begin July; $2100, 
noon meal. No. SM-41, Medical Bureau, Palm- 
olive Building, Chicago, 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS—(a) State de- 


partment maternal and child health; duties 
include case work, records, reports, under 
supervision county health officer; midwest. 


(b) University appointment; Master’s degree, 
experience required; $1500-$1800; West. (c) 
Degree and two years’ graduate training or 
experience in medical social] work required; 
large New York hospital ; vicinity $1110, main- 
tenance. (d) Two; new department to be 
organized this summer in southern hospital 
opened last year; $1500, noon meals. No. 
SM-42, Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, 
Chicago, 


Young negro woman, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Thoroughly trained and experienced worker in 


boys’ work field. Creative ability and origi- 
nality. Has developed unusually successful 
methods in boys’ work. 7656 Survey. 


College graduate, executive experience in boys’ 


work, with thorough understanding of boys. 
Organizing ability, creative. 7657 Survey. 


Experienced recreational and maintenance super- 


visor, instructor of handicrafts or maintenance 
work, social director, executive ability, now 
employed satisfactorily, but desire more active 
and responsible position. Age 36. Courtesy 
sixty days notice to present employer. Work 
U.S.A. or Possessions. 7659 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER of training and experience 


in field of social service agencies, Y.W.H.A., 
Settlement, Community Center, East, West, 
South, U.S.A. Open for position. Served as 
“Executive Director’’. Will bring a broad ex- 
perience as organizer and administrator. 
Changes in field due to desire to broaden ex- 
perience. Location unimportant. References. 
7660 Survey. 


Available: An administrative practical nurse of 


years of experience; secretarial ability ; home 


economies for convalescents. Refined, alert 
and pleasing personality. Middle aged; high 
school graduate—college. Modest salary. Ad- 


dress File No. 1109, c/o Executive National 
Association, 300 B-St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 


Executive or assistant executive position desired 


by man, age 31. School of Social Work gradu- 
ate, teaching and juvenile institution experi- 
ence, now caseworker in child placing agency. 
Available for interview at National Confer- 
ence. 7662 Survey. 


graduate of School of 
Social Work wishes case work or recreational 


— OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Book 
supplied; also family and town histories, mag: 
back numbers, etc. All subjects. all languages. Sens 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We_ reps) 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OL” 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 3 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 2 


117 West 48th St. Dept. E 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the py) 
which professional nurses take in the bettiy 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $2 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N.~ 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES y 
ee SSeS eee See 
Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. ia 

search, revision, biblographies, etc. Oo” 
twenty years’ experience serving busy p™ 
fessional persons. Prompt service extend 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, & 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WEARING APPAREL 
6 ee 


FOR THAT enviable well groomed look in you 
new hat, dress and coat visit Miss Goodmar 
Shop. . We dress successful career wome= 
clever enough to discount snooty labels. 4” 
Seventh Avenue, near 36th St. LA. 4-40138. 

Ce oe 


ORANGES FOR SALE 


- 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial colorim 
used. Pelivered express prepaid. Bushel $3.50 
Grapefruit $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, Mixe: 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. Seedlem 
Limes $6.00 bushel. 


Special quantity rates 

A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida s 
——— na eee 7 
LANGUAGES 


position. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS—(a) For depart- 
Survey. 


ment with staff comprised of four social work- 
ers assigned to both wards and clinics; some 
experience required; $125, noon meal, New 
York. (b) To be assigned to follow-up work 
in connection with syphilis clinic operated by 
university hospital ; $125, car allowance; West. 
(c) Clinie for indigent children; knowledge 
of Spanish essential; southwest. No. SM-43, 
Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


in child guidance, 


a farm or 
Physical 


exchanged. 


village, 
care given, 
sideration of child’s personality. 
7661 Survey. 


Public and private experience. 


Young professional woman with Master’s degree 


O68 uy se pel 2 Nets oes ee 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE : 


by our self-taught methods 


wishes position as com- F 


panion to convalescent child or adolescent, on 
during summer months. 
also 


37 Languages 


ave Send for List S_ 
sympathetic - : 
Refetaies SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. : 


387 Washington Street Boston, Mass 


(Continued from page 313) 
his Republican predecessors. Extreme isolationists, who are to 
be found in the ranks of both parties, decried the Kellogg- 
Briand pacts and the firm affirmation of our rights in China 
under the Nine Power treaty. However, prior to September 
1939, there was no basis for an issue between the two parties 
in the actual conduct of our foreign relations. 

The coming of the European war reopened an old fissure 
in American public opinion, primarily sectional and cutting 
across party lines. Since all sections of American opinion are 
firmly against participation in this war, this fissure can best 
be defined by saying that the people of the interior are more 
exclusively concerned with staying out of war than are those 
of the seaboard. The western tendency to isolationism ap- 
peared in the vote on the amendment of the Neutrality Act. 
I has grown stronger as time has passed, in spite of the fact 
that there has been no overt official act of the Administra- 
tion to which its opponents could take exception. 

To this isolationist tendency the candidates have yielded 
more completely than the program committee, to some ex- 
tent perhaps because Republican chances seem strongest in 
the isolationist West. The program committee, while suf- 
ficiently strong for any taste on “keeping out of war,” is 
anything but isolationist in tone. It would implement the 
Monroe Doctrine by defense measures sufficient to protect 
“the western hemisphere from aggression.” It favors the 
Stimson-Hull policy of reaffirming our treaty rights, particu- 
larly in relation to the open door in the Far East. It is for 
reciprocal trade treaties subject, it is true, to approval by con- 
current resolution of both houses of Congress. It vigorously 
asserts that national security and welfare “will be served by 
every advance that is made towards a more peaceful and 


more rationally ordered world. Our political and economit 
foreign policy, therefore, should be flexible enough that, ir 
a rapidly changing international situation, we can adopt the 
measures that will, at any given time, most effectively 
serve both these purposes.”! If the program committee re 
port were followed, foreign policy would not be an issue. — 

On January 20 Dewey, before the Women’s National Re 
publican Club in New York, declared: 

“We in America cannot escape being affected by these 
tragedies. Nor can we remain unmoved by the agony through 
which millions of men, women and little children are pass- 
ing daily, both in Europe and in Asia. For their sake, for 
our own sake, we must search for the moment when we 
might, without entanglement, use our good offices to effect 
a genuine peace.” 

Dewey then evidently was not spoiling for a fight on for- 
eign relations. In Milwaukee on March 26, however, he 
lashed out at the Administration: 

“It is not enough to say that no American shall be sent to 
die on the battlefield of Europe. It is imperative that we shall 
not become involved directly or indirectly in foreign wars. 
Have we leaders we can trust in this period of crisis? Can 
we rely upon this Administration to hold to the one objective 
upon which all America is agreed—peace for this country? 
We know how strong the temptation is to play a leading 
role on the stage of world politics. We know how compelling 
the temptation is to play up foreign issues to divert attention 
from domestic failures. And yet we know we cannot possibly 
remain strong and free unless we reject every entanglement 
in the affairs of Europe.” 

Vandenberg expressed similar convictions: 

“Reality warns us that if we enter this appalling conflict 
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f/< shall come from it in bankruptcy and with our liberties in 
hains. Reality demands that we must avoid these wars by 
(very effort consistent with national security and honor. We 
an stay out of war if we will—and stay out we must. When 
ye are attacked, we shall respond with every man and every 
ollar beneath the flag. Until we are attacked we shall hold 
“ur peace. America must be our exclusive, dominating dedi- 
Yation. America must be our passion, And none but devoted, 
ingle-purposed Americans must be put on guard.”"* 

Senator Taft is more outspoken: “I do not feel that the 
resident has wholeheartedly accepted the declared view of 
he people of this country that we must stay out of war ex- 
ept a war of defense.”** 

Gannett put the matter even more bluntly: “Congress 
lone can declare war, but an impetuous and unpredictable 
resident handling foreign affairs can deliberately create situ- 
tions which may force the hand of Congress. There is no 
afety with an unsafe man in the White House.”*® 

The candidates’ opinions, capped by the unanimous vote 
)f the Senate Republicans against the Reciprocal Trade Treat- 
es, seem to indicate that the program committee’s gencrous 
vords do not represent the party's men of action. It seems 
vident also that if the President’s official conduct of foreign 
fairs is not an issue, fears of the effect of his personal 
pinions and ardent temperament may be. It does not fol- 
ow, however, because Republican leaders are being careful 
yot to let even the hems of their togas touch participationism, 
hat they would be found unwilling to use their best offices, 
£ elected, to bring about a just peace. 


[HE MAJOR FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PAR- 
ies are in the fields of pure economics, public finance and 
yusiness regulation. In those fields only are there widely 
ypposed theories of action. On social ground the parties 
liffer not on broad objectives but over the details of organi- 
ation and management. The success of any program of social 
velfare depends to a large degree on the success of the eco- 
nomic policies of government. That will be emphasized in 
ithe campaign of 1940. This review of Republican attitudes 
makes it apparent that liberal humanitarians have no reason 
to dread a debacle of their dreams of social welfare if that 
party is returned to power. 
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The Hands of FANNIE HURST Author 


She wrote drama, adventure and romance into the lives of 
plain people. Her PRESIDENT IS BORN, IMITATION 
OF LIFE, LUMMOX and BACK STREET, rank high in 
American literature. Miss Hurst’s watch is a Longines Vivre. 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED HANDS 


wn Lovgenes 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Leaders in every walk of life, in 77 countries throughout the 
world are proudful owners of Longines, the world’s most 
honored watch. Longines watches have won 10 world’s fair 
grand prizes, 28 gold medals, and more honors for accuracy 
than any other timepiece. 


Featured this year are Longines “Hall of Fame” watches, 

distinctive in style, with fine 17 jewel Longines movements, 

uniformly priced at $69.50; others from $37.50. Longines- 

Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
: : . << ge a 
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TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


CALIFORNIA 


Where young and old spend happy, 

healthy lives under the year ‘round 
sun. Enjoy, right here, the variedscenes 
and activities of around-the-world trip. 
The majestic splendor of great 
mountains ... the silent mystery of the 
flowered desert...the changing moods 
of a rugged, beautiful coast. You've 


always dreamed of visiting this magic 
land; this year really come! 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address .. . Room No. 425 
San Diego California Club 


She SGuethern 


LALIFORIIIA 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


JUST AROUND 
THE CORNER 


is your summer holiday 


Let us help you plan your trip in 
accordance with your time and 
budget. Our services are quite 
free. 


oe 


MEXICO, CENTRAL & SOUTH 


AMERICA, WEST INDIES, 
CANADA, UNITED STATES 


Don’t Delay! 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
1 East 57th Street New York City 
Plaza 3-2396 


ASK ABOUT NEW RAIL RATES | 


So you’ ARE GOING To THE NATIONAL 
Conference. Be sure to keep your eyes 
open for the interesting and unusual 
things to be seen in Grand Rapids and 
vicinity. 

Long known as the home of fine fur- 
niture Grand Rapids has the only furni- 
ture museum in the world. Strangely 
enough no attempt has been made to 
fill the museum with priceless antiques. 
Instead some of the finest examples of 
period reproductions have been gath- 
ered together, pieces that are within the 
reach of most everyone. Miniature re- 
productions of furniture factories, arti- 
cles of furniture in the various stages of 
manufacture, fine veneers and valuable 
woods and fabrics used in upholstery 
also are on display, as well as model 
rooms, designed by nationally known 
interior decorators. 

Although visiting the many furniture 
factories is mot encouraged arrange- 
ments can be made to see these facto- 
ries in operation. Many of the furniture 
display rooms also may be visited. 

Grand Rapids is known for its plaster 
mines, used in the manufacture of plas- 
ter board and Alabastine. Special ar- 
rangements may be made to take parties 
through these mines. At the western 
edge of the city is one of Michigan’s 
newest oil fields, with good roads right 
through the heart of the development. 
A refinery is located nearby. 

Kent County, of which Grand Rap- 
ids is the county seat, has almost 200 
named lakes. An outstanding system of 
county parks has made Grand Rapids 
people probably the “picknickingest” 
folks to be found anywhere. Whether 
you want a picnic site with a bathing 
beach, a ball diamond, a pavilion, or 
just an isolated hideaway with an open 
fireplace for a steak dinner, you will 
find it in the county park system. When 
you hear residents speak of the Big Lake 
they mean Lake Michigan, which lies 
only about thirty miles west of Grand 
Rapids, a few minutes from the door- 
step of the city’s 180,000 residents. 

Stretching along Lake Michigan from 
the Indiana line almost to the Straits of 
Mackinaw you will find some of the 
most unusual dune formations in the 
world. “Live” dunes, where the sand 
whips in the prevailing westerly winds, 
vie with the staid “stable” dunes that 
have been anchored by centuries of 
nature’s patient effort to establish a foot- 
hold for the grasses, flowers and trees 
of the dune country. In some sections 
you will find cactus that will make you 


RESORTS 
ADIRONDACKS 


“For those who want_ 


ECHO j 
LAKE 


to get away from the 


LOOGE usual in vacations” 
icc eee Special June Rate 
ADIRONDACKS $21 Weekly 


Danae he ECHO LAKE LODGE 
WARRENSBURG, N. Y. 


15th Season 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE FARM near Penobscot Bay 


Roomy three story house, electricity, modern bath- 
rooms, large airy bedrooms, recreation cottage with 
fireplace and porch. Also cabins with fireplaces, 
running water, electricity, 50 acres of pines and 
spruces. Sail and motor boats, cruising, auto trips, 
unusually fine clientele — and believe it or not 
— room and board $18 - $20 a week. May 1 to Oct. 1. 
For circulars and further information write to: 


CAPT. and MRS. THURMAN GRAY 
South Brooksville, Maine 


Restful home at water’s edge. Modern con- 
veniences. Excellent table. Fresh fish, lob- 
sters, clams, vegetables, berries. Pleasant 
walks and drives. Fishing, boating, bathing. 
Free row-boat. Rates $18. 


E. F. ROBERTS, Vinal Haven, Maine 


COLORADO 


132.) 
QUARTER poe tripe oe veasonabic 
CIRCLE ~~ 

RANCH 


Write 


JACK W. BAKER 
La Veta Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


A friendly home for a perfect 
and yet inexpensive week-end 
or long vacation. Swimming 
and Tennis on premises. 60 
acres of private woodland. 
No large crowds. Excellent 
food. Progressive atmosphere. 
Only 65 miles from Times 
Square. Free booklet. 


Tel.: New Milford 756-J-3 


BARLOW 
FARMS 


Candlewood 
Lake 
Sherman 
Conn. 


ARE YOU AIR-MINDED ? 


If you would like to “fly through the air 
with the greatest of ease” to Grand 
Rapids and the 67th National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, write for informa- 
tion to 


Travel Department 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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WATCH 


for these 


IMPORTANT 
ARTICLES 


GRADUATE WORK ON 
MAIN STREET 


How will the privately endowed col- 
lege, dependent on philanthropy, make 
ends meet in the years ahead? Margaret 
Culkin Banning explains why the private 
college must not perish and proves that 
the burden of its support rests’ solidly 
on its thousands of graduates. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 


On the surface St. Louis may appear 
to be slipping into decay. Yet Selden 
Menefee and Audrey Granneberg show 
that this cultural Middlecity is coming 
to grips with its depression-sharpened 
problems and bringing to the fight its 
tradition of tolerant liberalism toward 
people and toward ideas. The back- 
ground of its social and economic 
struggle and the documented story of its 
steady gains are skilfully woven by the 
authors into a fascinating, informative 
article in our “American Cities’’ series. 


TVA: A STEP TOWARD 
DECENTRALIZATION 


David E. Lilienthal, director of the 
TVA, shows that in contrast to the gov- 
ernment’s disturbing tendency to con- 
centrate authority the TVA’s example 
of decentralized administration may 
prove to be its greatest contribution to 
our democracy. In another article 
George Stoney, southern writer who has 
contributed twice to our pages in four 
months, goes down to the grass roots 
in the TVA area to show in terms of 
human values how decentralization 
works. 


COMING SOON IN 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


think you are in the deserts of the west. 

There are buried cities in West Michi- 
gan. The most famous is the buried city 
of Singapore, toward the mouth of the 
Kalamazoo River near the pretty resort 
town of Saugatuck. Once a prosperous 
lumbering town the sands have engulfed 
it, burying even a three-story house. 

Way to the north, almost at the end 
of the dunes, in Leelanau County is 
Sleeping Bear Dune, reputed to be the 
largest traveling dune in the world. In- 
dian legend has woven a beautiful story 
about the mother bear that swam across 
Lake Michigan with her two cubs. First 
one and then the other succumbed to 
the wild waters of the lake and remain 
today as the North and South Manitou 
Islands, just off shore. The mother bear 
lay down on the beach and was covered 
by the sand and remains so today, still 
waiting for her cubs. Strangely enough, 
when viewed from Lake Michigan, the 
seven mile mountain of sand does look 
like a reclining bear. 

The Conference opens right after the 
close of the Holland Tulip Time, which 
yearly entertains thousands of visitors. 
Although the pageantry and_ parades 
will be over there will still be lots of 
tulips left to greet the visitor. Holland 
also has an excellent state park. 

Saugatuck, once a thriving Indian 
village, is an internationally known art 
colony. Several art schools attract hun- 
dreds of students and examples of their 
work may be seen at the city hall at 
the end of the main street. 

Grand Haven state park, a short drive 
from Grand Rapids on Lake Michigan, 
boasts one of the finest bathing beaches 
in the state. To wander on north from 
Grand Haven, Muskegon offers two 
splendid state parks, and the scenic drive, 
north to Whitehall, offers an unusual 
lookout vantage at the old blockhouse. 

Whitehall springs to life with the 
coming of summer with its famous Swe- 
dish Midsummer Festival, a colorful re- 
production of the ancestral festivals of 
the old country. Folk dances in the street 
and an elaborate Swedish pageant have 
brought the community to national at- 
tention. 

Fishing is one of the great tourist 
attractions of Michigan but the Na- 
tional Conference is held before the bass 
season opens, leaving trout fishing and 
deep sea trolling for Mackinaw trout in 
Lake Michigan as principal fishing at- 
tractions. 

Mackinaw trolling, in comfortable 
cruisers, may be found at Northport, 
Traverse City, Elk Rapids, Charlevoix, 
Petoskey and Torch Lake ~ Village. 
Trolling with a pearl spoon at the end 
of 600 feet of copper wire line gives the 
fisherman plenty of excitement. There 
are excellent trout streams within a short 


drive of Grand Rapids. 


THE NEW 
LAFAYETTE Raciocorder| 


BY LAFAYETTE FOR ONLY 
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Budget Plan cheatlable 


There's no end to the thrills Lafayette 
brings you in this amazing new Radio- 
corder. It has a brilliant 12 tube radio, a 
built-in record player—and it's equipped 
to make records! Not just records of your 
favorite radio programs. A real micro- 
phone and high fidelity record cutting 
head are standard equipment. You can 
make records of your own voice .. . the 
voices of children and friends. Come in 
and see this beautiful and versatile instru- 
ment today. The low price tells you how 
easy it is to own. Now discover how easy 
—and thrilling—it is to operate. 
LAFAYETTE RADIO 


100 SIXTH AVENUE © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


24 Central Ave. NEWARK, N. J. 542 E. Fordham Rd. . . BRONX, W. Y. 
110 Federal Street . . . BOSTON, MASS. 90-08 166th Street. . . JAMAICA, L. I. 
265 Peachtree Street . ATLANTA, GA. 901 W. Jackson Blvd. . CHICAGO, ILL. 


i GRACIOUS 
LIVING 
the 


mm Hm 


year 
round 


\ a 


Observation Roofs 
Pool and Gym 
Social Opportunities 
Men & Women 


Rooms $7 to $10 Weekly 
Meals Optional 
Complete Service 

No Tipping 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


CLUB RESIDENCE 
601 East 9th Street, Corner Avenue B 
Algon. 4-8400 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW JERSEY: For Sale—Five room house, 
modern, bath, hot water heat, insulation, fire- 
place, beamed ceilings, paneled walls, copper 
plumbing, electricity, spring water, three 
acres, more land available, 24% miles town, 
easy commuting New York 1% hours. $3,750. 
7650 Survey. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Seminars, 1940 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to 
Social Case Work. Dr. Le Roy M. A. Maeder 
and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 15 to 27. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Super- 
vision. Dr. Le Roy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Marian M. Wyman. July 15 to 27. 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. 
Phyllis Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. August 
tO P/e 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1940 


A Method of Predicting the Probable Behavior of Un- 
married Mothers with Regard to the Disposition of 
Their Children Ruth Rome 

The Function of a Social Worker with Respect to the 
Adult Patients of a Mental Hygiene Clinic 

Kathleen Paterson 

Attitudes of a Group of WPA Workers toward Their 

Jobs. 2. 25... P85 eee ee ee Elisabeth Capron 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 


Single Numbers: Vols. I to VIII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC _INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE HARTFORD RETREAT 
will consider applications from College Gradu- 
ates for positions as Psychiatric Aides. It is 
necessary, from time to time, to increase the 
staff and selected applications are placed on the 
waiting list. 


During the first six months, the College 
graduate aide receives a salary of $50.00 and 
maintenance. This salary will be advanced to 
$70.00 on the satisfactory completion of this 
period of orientation and trial. 


To orient the aides with the work of the In- 
stitute, a course of instruction is given in its 
general policies, facilities and methods with an 
interpretation of the plan and purpose of the 
program of education. 


For further information address the Con- 
sulting Director of Nurses, The Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Re- 
treat, 200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medica! Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Es 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


Member, American Association of Schools of Social W ork 


Preparation for positions dealing with social case work, social 
insurance, child welfare, social welfare planning, group work, 
vocational guidance, human relations in industry, social and 
industrial research, administration of public and private agencies 
in the fields of social welfare and labor; also graduate study in 
sociology and the social sciences. 


Two year Certificates 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 


Courses open to graduates of colleges 
of recognized standing who have had 
preliminary work in Social Sciences. 


Address: Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a eollege of 
approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


(In answering advertisements please 


Live While You Learn at 
SILVER BAY SUMMER SCHOOL at Lake George, N. Y. 
Cultural — Professional — Recreational Courses for social work- 


ers, recreation leaders, teachers, Y.M:. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries. 
Two terms — July 11-31; August 1-21. For Bulletin, write 


PROF. L. K. HALL, 263 Alden Street, Springfield, Mass. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
2400 — 19th Street, Washington, D.C. 


Resident Graduate School of Social Work 
M.A. Degree from the Catholic University of America 


mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work. 


Plan B Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. Special courses in case work 


are offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z. Levey. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


$1 PAPER EDITION $1 


METHOD AND SKILL IN 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Edited by ROSA WESSEL 
Vol. II, Journal of Social Work Process 


Table of Contents 


Foreword Karl de Schweinitz 
Introduction Rosa Wessel 


The Foundation and Framework of 
Practice Dorothy C. Kahn 


Fact and Feeling in Eligibility, 
Roberta E. Townsend 


The Application Desk Ida S. Bellet 
The Restitution Agent........ Isabelle R. Kelley 


Interpreting Function to the Visitor, 
Sara S. Hughes 


Eligibility in Aid to Dependent Children, 
Ruth I. Karlson 


New Emphases in Education for Public 
Social Work Kenneth L. M. Pray 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


F XPANSION of the public welfare program and 
higher personnel requirements in both public 
and private social agencies have increased the 
opportunities of employment for well-qualified 


persons who have professional training. The curri- 
culum of the School is designed to give persons 
entering the field a broad foundation in the 
philosophy of social work and to develop skill in 


one or more of ifs areas. 


PPORTUNITIES for technical training in the 

more specialized fields of social work are 
provided for students who have had adequate 
professional experience. 


ATES for the Fall Quarter, 1940, are October 
2, to December 21. The final application 
date is June 4. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N.Y. 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC. 


Managers 


present 


SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
JULIEN BRYAN 
EDWARD TOMLINSON 
ERIKA MANN 
KLAUS MANN 


BRUCE BLIVEN 


and many others 


Write for circulars 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 
VISTA DEL ARROYO PASADENA 
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HOW TO GET MORE 
FOR YOUR GLOVE DOLLARS 


Helpful facts you should know about 


buying and caring for gloves of all kinds 


BETTER BUVMANSI i 


HIS buying guide contains 
4 just the information you 
should have to get the most 
value for your glove dollars. 
The authors have gathered the 
material from many sources in 
order to present an impartial, 
well balanced point of view. 
You will find the booklet prac- 
tical and dependable. 


Answers many 
glove questions 


Here are some of the subjects 
this Better Buymanship vol- 
ume discusses: how to recog- 
nize good leather, when is 
leather washable, how leathers 
are finished and which finishes 
give the best service, what to 
expect of dyed leathers, fabric 
gloves and when to wear them, 
how gloves are cut, what one 
should know about seams, how 
to fit gloves and care for them. 
In a very timely chapter “‘Can 
‘gloves be washed?” you will 
find many practical hints on 
keeping gloves attractive. A 
glossary of glove leathers will 


help you to understand com- 
mon trade terms. 


3c stamp brings 
sample copy 


“Gloves”’ is one of 30 volumes 
in the Household Finance Li- 
brary of Consumer Education. 
These booklets, published to 
help moderate income families 
to get more for their dollars, 
are supplied for mailing costs 
only. You should find the series 
helpful in work with clients. 
Why don’t you send the coupon 
and a 3c stamp for a sample 
copy of “Gloves” now? 


Free films for school use 


Consumer education sound- 
slide films and movies are avail- 
able in states where Household 
maintains branch offices—also 
in parts of Canada. These films 
are widely used by public and 
private schools. We furnish 
equipment free and operators 
for movies in some cities. Films 
do not advertise our business. 
Use the coupon for further in- 
formation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPO RATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
9g 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


» America's largest family finance organization with 279 branches in 182 cities 


Research Dept. SG-E, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 


| Please send me a copy of “‘Gloves’’ and list of titles in your Library 
| 


of Consumer Education, I enclose a 3c stamp. | 


Please send information on 0 Sound Slidefilms O Movies. 
NOME 0:5 5 3-5 G8 Kos ORD ERE EE EEE ERE rae ce mete | 
AAT ESS. o:5.5.0'0.05.5 5: Stihs REE TESS Ee CORE CUTS To TRETOETOCS | 
CRW 9 iors siete Be bee ae ee StGlE2 Tanyas css eens | 


67th Annual Meeting 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK | 


and 
ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


MAY 26 - JUNE 1 — GRAND RAPIDS 


FORWARD IN THE FORTIES — 


The National Conference of Social Work — 
invites you, through participation in its 
67th annual meeting, to prepare your- 
self to MEET THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE 40’S. 


The program for Grand Rapids is one 
of unusual opportunity. It covers both 
public and private social work through 
three special 
committees and general sessions, so 


approaches: _ sections, 
scheduled as to permit maximum par- 
ticipation, by laymen as well as pro- 
fessional workers. 


Fifty-five Associate Groups will blend 
their programs with that of the National 
Conference of Social Work, treating the 
problems of their special fields. 


Bring your problems to the experts in 
the consultation service bureaus to be 
maintained by 50 national agencies. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW TO SEND FOR THE 
COMPLETE PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. Hotel 
reservations may be made through the Con- 
vention Bureau, 


Grand Rapids, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
82 North High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Please 


send me Preliminary Program of the 67th 


Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work. 
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Michigan. 


{opp aT ee 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PERSONAL FINANCE 
COMPANIES, COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Invites delegates .to visit booth at Grand Rapids Confer- 
ence and to attend meeting in Fountain Street Church 
at 3:30 P.M., May 29th on THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CONSUMER CREDIT IN OUR MODERN ECONOMY. 
Chairman of meeting: Karl de Schweinitz. Speakers and 
discussants: Dr. Raymond Rodgers, Dr. William T. Foster, 
Dr. Rolf Nugent, Dr. Robert W. Kelso. Open Discussion. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON COMMUNITY 
SELF-HELP EXCHANGES 


Exhibit and Consultation at Booth 
Afternoon Sessions—Thursday and Friday 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Department of Social Welfare and Public Health 
Exhibit and Consultation at Booth 
Luncheon and Afternoon Sessions 


AMERICAN LEGION 
National Child Welfare Division 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
Delegates invited to visit headquarters booth and attend 
all Red Cross Meetings. There will be a Red Cross After- 
noon Meeting, Tuesday, May 28th and a Luncheon, Wed- 
nesday, May 29th. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS: 


@ See program for National Conference 
© Consultation service and exhibits 


ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR LEAGUES OF AMERICA, INC. 
Consultation at Booth and Pantlind Hotel 
Members Meeting: Tuesday afternoon, May 28 
Layman's Dinner: Tuesday night, May 28 
Joint Meeting with National Committee on Volunteers in 
Social Work, Wednesday afternoon, May 29 


ASSOCIATION OF LEISURE TIME EDUCATORS 
Headquarters, Mertens Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Afternoon meetings: Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
For details, write Program Chairman, Hollace G. Roberts, 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
Consultation Service 
Subjects: Social Philosophy of Family Planning; Maternal 
Health League Services in Michigan; Birth Control an 
Implement in Public Health 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 
Booth: Pamphlets and Consultation Appointments 
Afternoon meetings, luncheon and dinner as listed in Con- 
ference Program 
Clinton W. Areson, Program Director 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
Consultation Service — The Pantlind 


EPISCOPAL SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 
May 25-26. Hotel Morton. 
Theme: The Parish Church and Its Community 
May 27-31. Civic Auditorium. 
Consultation Service. ESWC Booth. Program. 
Rev. Almon R. Pepper, Exec. Sec., 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Family Social Work Dinner, Thursday, Hotel Pantlind 
Subject: Family Counseling 
Publications Display: Civic Auditorium, 
THE FAMILY, books, and pamphlets 


LIFE INSURANCE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 

May 27—Panel Discussions on Real Estate, Savings, Rela- 
tives, Small Businesses, Stocks, Unemployment Com- 
pensation, etc. 

May 28—"Information Please" on any aspect of Life In- 
surance and Social Work. 

May 29—State Regulations on Life Insurance and Relief, 
and Social Work Teaching and Life Insurance. 


NATIONAL ASSN. FOR AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
May 27—2-3:30 P.M. Annual Meeting, Fountain Street 
Church 
May 27—4-5:30 P.M. 2 Round Table Groups, Fountain 
Street Church 
May 29—I-3 P.M. Luncheon, Hotel Pantlind 
To be followed by the Annual Business Meeting 
Consultation Service and Exhibit Booth at Headquarters 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DAY NURSERIES, INC. 
Consultation Service and Exhibit at Booth 
Subjects: *Intake Policy for Day Care 
' *Where Family Service and Child Care Meet—The 
Day Nursery 
*The Layman’s Part in the Day Nursery Program 
*Today's Children in Tomorrow's World 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 
Consultation at Goodwill Industries Booth 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


May 30, 2:00—Special Meeting Girl Reserve Secretaries 
May 30, 6:00—Dinner, Y.W.C.A. delegates 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Headquarters—Pantlind Hotel 

Breakfast meeting Tuesday, May 28 and luncheon meeting 
Wednesday 

May 29, at the Y.M.C.A. Consultation and information at 
Association Press Booth 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
OF THE U.S.A., INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


Consultation service and literature at Society's Booth 

May 27, Afternoon program, Fountain Street Church, 
Room 4 

May 28, Afternoon program, Fountain Street Church, 
Room 4 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS, INC. 
Consultation service and literature at Society's booth 
May 28—2 P.M. "Prevention of Blindness in the Aid to 
the Blind Program" 
May 31—2 P.M. "The General Agency's Opportunities for 
Sight Conservation" 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
Invites delegates to the Grand Rapids Conference to visit 
its large display of books, pamphlets, and bibliographies 
of interest to social workers. Several staff members will 
be available for consultation. 


SOCIAL WORK PUBLICITY COUNCIL 
Practical discussions of publicity and public relations— 
display of literature—"After Hours"—consultation ser- 
vice. Delegates are invited to headquarters booth. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly 
Book Exhibits : 


67th National Conference of Social Work 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1896—1940 


PRINTED BY 
3LANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


THEY ARE ALSO AMERICANS 


Digs 


Drawn for the Committee by Diego Rivera 


TWO OPPORTUNITIES TO MEET YOUR AMERICAN NEIGHBORS: 
SE Ee SN Se 


|. SOUTH AMERICA 


THE INSTITUTE ON _ INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS. Sessions in Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina, (and with optional visits to Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia). 


This group leaves New York July 12, returns 
September 16. 18 days each in Brazil and 
Argentina. Full program on shipboard; lec- 
tures on shore with South American leaders in 
education, government, cultural life. Field 
trips to the interior. 


Faculty—Hubert Herring, Samuel Guy Inman, 
and others to be announced. 


Inclusive rates from $785.00. 


ll. MEXICO 


THE FIFTEENTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO 
July 3-25 (with options to Aug. 1.) The 
pioneer group in Latin American exploration. 
Lectures, round table discussions, a faculty of 
forty American and Mexican leaders. 


Itinerary includes broad sweep of Mexico— 
Cuernavaca, Taxco, the capital, Puebla, 
Michoacan, Orizaba. 


Directed by Hubert Herring, with Federico 
Bach and David S. Hanchett—Associate 
Directors. 


Inclusive rate (in Mexico) from $198.00. 


OE ee eee 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN writes: “Nothing seems to me more important these days 
than the combined effort to improve human relations. | know from personal experi- 
ence that the Seminar in Mexico is an effective agency in this sphere. | believe it 
would be a universal testimony of all persons who have joined the Seminar in the 
past that they came away with a new insight with respect to Mexican culture, but 
better than that, they came away with a feeling that they wanted to go on cultivat- 
ing better relations with all of our neighbors to the South. | go out of my way to 
urge my friends to enjoy this rare experience.” 


Address inquiries to Hubert Herring, Director 
THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA, Inc. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City Telephone: CHelsea 2-1074 


